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an old university with a new look. 


@ This month an official agency in each of the 
American republics will recommend candidates for 
the 1962 course at the Inter-American Rural Edu- 
cation Center in Rubio, Venezuela. Fifty fellow- 
ships will be provided by the OAS and fifteen by 
UNESCO for the 43-week course. 

@ Carlos Asencio of the Institute of Biological 
Research in Madrid will teach biochemistry at the 
University of El Salvador this year, under the OAS 
Professorships Program. 

@ This month some fifty scientists of the Americas 
who are concerned with the teaching of nuclear 
sciences and engineering are attending a Re- 
gional Seminar on Nuclear Energy in San Carlos 
de Bariloche, in southern Argentina, which is being 
sponsored by the Inter-American Nuclear Energy 
Commission of the OAS, the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, and UNESCO. 

@ Protocolary sessions of the OAS Council in Sep- 
tember marked the Washington visits of Peruvian 
President Manuel Prado and former Brazilian Pres- 
ident Juscelino Kubitschek. 

@ John R. Reitemeyer, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Inter-American Press Association, 
has been named chairman of a committee to plan 
the first inter-American seminar on science infor- 
mation, to be sponsored by the OAS. 

@ Brazilian pianist JoGo Carlos Martins, enthusi- 
astically acclaimed for his performance at the 
Second Inter-American Music Festival in April, will 
present the complete Well Tempered Clavichord 
of Bach in a cycle of four concerts at the PAU in 
November and December. Scheduled to exhibit in 
the PAU Art Gallery in late November and early 
December is Guillermo Wiedeman of Colombia. 

@ Still available from the PAU Sales and Promo- 
tion Division in Washington is the eight-volume 
series América en Cifras—1960, published by the 
PAU Department of Statistics. These handy refer- 
ence works contain the most complete collection 
of demographic, economic, social, labor, and cul- 
tural statistics available in the Hemisphere. In 
addition to the more frequently sought-after infor- 
mation, you can find the latest figures on such 
details as how many bachelors there are in Para- 
guay, how many people died from appendicitis 
in Bolivia, how many cigarettes are produced in 
Chile, how many telegrams and letters Peruvians 
get each year from abroad, and the capacity of 
drive-in movies in Mexico. 


NEXT MONTH IN AMERICAS 


In the December issue, watch for an interview 
with the well-known Argentine writer Jorge Luis 
Borges, and an article by Fernando Romero about 
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Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, Director of the Institute for Reporter: Have you ever been in Latin America before? 


BEI i OPPENHEIMER 


usually do; 


Advanced Study at Princeton, New Jersey, and one of the 
world’s foremost atomic physicists, has recently been visit- 


ing universities in Argentina, Brazil, and Mexico in connec- 
tion with the new Professorships Program of the OAS. The 


program will provide distinguished scholars from all over 
the world to teach at universities in the Americas that re- 


quest them. 


In Latin America Dr. Oppenheimer lectured on the cul- 


tural role of the scientist in the world today and on the 


present state of physics, held seminars on advanced 


; physics, and exchanged ideas informally with nuclear 


physicists in the various countries. 
AMERICAS takes pleasure in presenting this interview 


_ with Dr. Oppenheimer, another in its new series that will 
bring its readers the ideas of leading personalities on 
subjects of Hemisphere-wide interest; 
_ scribed from a recording made before his departure. 


it has been tran- 


Américas Reporter: Noticing the peaceful atmosphere 
here, where so many bald-headed geniuses are at work, 


_ 1 was just thinking that in Latin America we do not find 


this kind of institution and this kind of university out 
in the country. 


Dr. Oppenheimer: 


Colleges in small towns are very 


- eqgmmon, but this Institute is the only one of its kind in 
_ the world, although now we are beginning to see a time 


when new ones are being planned or established. There 


_ is a new one in Paris now, and I think that in ten years 
_ there will be many new institutes for advanced study. 


Reporter: But do you think, with your experience, that 


_ this kind of isolation from the everyday life of the big 


cities is good for learning pure science? 


Dr. Oppenheimer: We have enough experience to know 
that it is good for many people for a year or two, and 


_ there is a much smaller number of people for whom it 


is relatively, not only good, but relatively a great, great 
help even for their whole way of life. But that is more 
rare, and it is also true, of course, that the people who 
come here for a year come from a busy life and return 
to one. The people who are more or less permanently 
here—and there are not very many of them—also do a 
tremendous amount of sortieing, going out to visit, to 
lecture, to study; the notion of isolation is hardly a good 
description of the life of the people who are here. They 
work very hard; they may have colleagues here and they 
they work as hard as they can; and they 
move about, for we are part of the traffic of the scientific 


and learned world, and that traffic is a very intense one. 


Dr. Oppenheimer: I have been in Brazil at a time 
rather different from this, in the summer of 1953 when 
the National Research Council invited me down, and I 
have been also in Puerto Rico, which in a sense is Latin 
America but has certain special features. 


Pure Science 


Reporter: As you know very well, countries like the 
Latin American ones now are in a hurry for technology 
and for applied science; therefore, | think it will be 
interesting if you explain to them the real usefulness of 
pure science, even in the cases of countries in a hurry. 


Dr. Oppenheimer: Yes, of course. It is interesting in 
this connection how much the engineering training in 
this country has changed. Twenty years ago at the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, or at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, a man who planned to be an 
engineer enrolled in an engineering course. Today, 80 or 
85 per cent enroll in physics mostly, mathematics some, 
chemistry some, not because they plan to practice pure 
science but because the knowledge of the pure sciences 
prepares them better for tomorrow’s engineering than 
does today’s engineering. This is not something that the 
faculty thought of, this is what the students do. And so 
there is some kind of immediacy and depth to it. It is 
probably true that the attractions of abstract science are 
well understood in many of the communities of South 
America. I know we have many members from South 
America here at the Institute. I know of colleagues, not 
in all countries, but in many. They are extremely brilliant 
practitioners of abstract science. Between pure and 
applied science, I don’t think that it is so much a ques- 
tion of saying one or the other, but the two help each 
other. And it would be a great mistake to say that one 
had to wait with agricultural improvement, with tech- 
nological development, until one had a complete popula- 
tion of pure scientists. It is just that they help each other. 


Humanities and Science 


Reporter: In connection with pure science and tech- 
nology, a subject that is very much discussed now in 
Latin America, and has provoked many polemics, is the 
relation between the humanities and science. There they 
make a distinction. | do not know whether it is possible 
really to make a distinction between the humanities and 
pure science. I think probably they are the same thing. 


Dr. Oppenheimer: I agree with you, but also in this 
country and in Europe the distinction is made. It is a sign 
of a certain lack of health in our acta otherwise we 
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would recognize that the pure sciences and the humanities 
are continuous with one another; but this trouble is not 
limited to Latin America, it is very acute in this country, 
and it is very acute in Europe. 


Reporter: But from your experience as a university 
man, what could be a solution in this kind of society that 
you have here and the kind of society that Latin America 
will have in ten or twenty years—a middle-class tech- 
nological society? 


Dr. Oppenheimer: Probably the image of a solution is 
a misleading one, because I am not sure that we can 
restore the kind of intimacy and unity of, let us say, the 
seventeenth. or eighteenth-century culture which we tend 
to think of. These were smaller societies. Although they 
were changing, they were changing at a much slower rate. 
The volume of knowledge was far less vast and the 
specialization of knowledge, although appreciable, was 
nothing like as great as it is today. So, I do not mean 
by solution a return to an earlier form of unitary culture, 
but I think we may look forward to many different things. 
One is very much more effective teaching, both in child- 
hood and youth, and in later years. One is a reservation 
of more of the vigor and resources of human life for the 
life of the mind. It is one of the by-products of affluence 
that one can do this, but the main thing, I think, is an 
appreciation of the fact that one can take great delight 
in learning something—learning it deeply and honestly— 
at the same time that one is aware that there is a kind 
of arbitrariness in the fact that one has learned this and 
not something else. One cannot learn everything well, but 


one can learn some things well. a 
~ 


Dr. Oppenheimer: And it might not be even a dis- 
crimination for which any abstract value judgment can 
be justified. I mean a man may wish to learn something 
on contemporary molecular biology and not be interested 
in contemporary astrophysics. That probably does not 
rest on any well-founded judgment that astrophysics is 
a less valuable subject than biology. This sense of mul- 
tiple connectedness and openness in our societies is some- 
thing we very much need, and it should go from the 
historical sciences to the natural sciences, and from the 
biological to the physical, and from the mathematical to 
the naturalistic. It should also go from all these questions 
of learning essentially new things to the normative dis- 
cussions without which we cannot live, the discussion of 
what we ought to do and what is right. This is, to my 
mind, the hardest part. Teaching is hard. Reserving time 
and above all life and spirit for the life of the mind is 


Reporter: That calls for discrimination . . 


hard. But the hardest part. I think, is to accept a society 
which is interconnected, but which is not in any one 
man’s mind completely present or open. 


Better Teaching 


Reporter: The people in the humanities complain that 
scientists do not know and are not interested in the 
humanities, but the scientists certainly also can complain 
that the humanists are not interested in a broad sense 
in the sciences, but without being interested in science 
I think it is very difficult to understand the world now, 
as it is. But has something been done to synthesize this 
broad understanding of the world from the point of view 
of science? Because you cannot expect a lawyer to know 
physics and biology at an advanced level, but he should 
be able to understand them. But there is no way now. 

Dr. Oppenheimer: When I speak of better teaching this 
is one of the problems I have in mind. I don’t think you 
expect to find a physicist who understands biology in 
general. There may be such a fellow but he is an excep- 
tion. I do think there is an essential point here. Some 
sciences are less developed and easier to follow than 
others, because there is not such a long preparation and 
history; but in any science the part of it that is like the 
experience of the artist, and that makes the science a 
humane and humanistic discipline, is precisely the part 
of finding something really novel, and this cannot be 
well appreciated except by imitating the action, to quote 
Aristotle. It cannot really be learned by reading an 
encyclopedia article that tells you what was found, but 
not on the basis of what and how. This is precisely the 
creative part—which is therefore the specific and not the 
summary part, and is the part that assimilates the sciences 
to other forms of creative human experience. So it is not 
so easy. It cannot just be done by having tables to look 
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Reporter: In Latin America, for instance, we are accus- 
tomed to saying that our people are very gifted in mathe- 
matics, remembering that the Aztecs had a calendar that 
was advanced for their time. Other people say that our 
countries are very good in geology because we have some 
geological problems. . . 


Dr. Oppenheimer: And obviously very good in medi- 
cine, where great discoveries have had to be made, and 
have been made. 


Cultural Differences ro 


Reporter: With your experience with Americans and 
with people from other countries, do you think that there 
are really peoples who are more gifted, or it is just a 
consequence of the problems and challenges that they 
have to face? 


Dr. Oppenheimer: There are cultural differences. But 
I would be very astonished if there were any innate 
differences. We see that in a very striking way in the 
Far East. And Japan is a good example because it was 
essentially a closed society until a century ago, but the 
Japanese are very active and very talented in mathe- 
matics and mathematical sciences and physics, and this 
they have picked up within really very few generations. 
There was no basis for this in ancient Japanese culture. 
Two of my most gifted colleagues here at the Institute, 
two professors of physics, are Chinese. Although the 
Chinese have millennial traditions of learning, they have 
never had traditions of this kind of learning before. 
So it is not a matter of many generations. As I have said, 
although the number is not very large and although the 
opportunities are only now beginning to appear, there 
are very gifted physical scientists in the most abstract 
part of physics, gifted experimental physicists, gifted 
mathematicians in Latin America who do not seem to 
suffer from the fact that the tradition is not very old in 
their country. It is not very old anywhere, and I would 
think that if there were a problem in Latin America it 
is more like that which is encountered, perhaps in Spain, 
certainly in France—a certain rigidity and archaic 
quality of the educational curriculum which delays the 
arrival at what we might call the growing front of the 
science, and is not entirely appropriate to prepare one 
for questions to which no one yet knows the answer. 
This is only an impression and I should perhaps reserve 


it until I know more about the subject. 


Atomic Energy 


Reporter: And speaking about the questions to which 
nobody knows the answer—in Latin America, in our 
underdeveloped and non-industrialized countries, there 
are many illusions about atomic energy applied to indus- 
tries and so perhaps you are the best man in the world 
to set the picture right. 


Dr. Oppenheimer: I am not sure. It is a complex 
picture. It is easy to take a simplistic view, which is that 
atomic energy will solve the problems of technological 
development and industrialization, and it is also easy to 
take the view that it is of no interest whatever. But the 


U. S. Atomic Energy Commission’s traveling exhibit, Atoms for 
Peace, presented with full cooperation of host countries, has 

visited Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro (shown here), and Lima, 

will open in Mexico City in April 

truth, I think, is uncomfortably in between. The first 
impact of any major technical development is always the 
same; it makes the rich richer. On the other hand, the 
choices open to developing communities and societies are 
enormously enriched by everything that has been found. 
Among these is a new source of power which is not pro- 
hibitively expensive and which, for instance in England, 
has proven very useful and which could conceivably 
prove very useful in those parts of Latin America which 
are far removed from sources of fuel and sources of 
water power. Obviously water power is a nice cheap sub- 
stitute for fuel—if you have it near. 


Reporter: You are a man who is not just restricted to 
science, but who is interested in politics, economics, 
everything. In underdeveloped countries in which govern- 
ments have a strong tendency, accepted by everybody, 
toward some kind of controlled economic planning, do 
you think that the development of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes could be better obtained by some 
governmental planning and public ownership or better 
by just private initiative and private ownership? 


Dr. Oppenheimer: In principle it could certainly be 
done either way. It is a fairly large enterprise, which, 
for a fairly long time, is not profitable, and for this 
reason it will be a rare corporation that will find this 
attractive and will do it effectively. This is as of today, 
and it may change. I have no sense of aversion to this 
being done by a government corporation like the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, which seems a natural way to 
do it. But I think that it is a development which easily 
can be extremely wasteful, and that some notion of 
economy and efficiency should be involved in it. 


Reporter: Yes, we have a lot of experience of ineffi- 
ciency in government. .. . 


Dr. Oppenheimer: Well, so do we all. . . . This has 
been a great source of debate in this country and it has 
aroused very strong feelings, but it hasn’t produced any 
atomic power, this debate; it is even questionable whether 
it has prevented the production of atomic power. There 
are obviously important differences between the way of 
reasoning, the way of learning, and the way of expressing 
interest in science and in culture in general, in the United 
States or Anglo-Saxon countries and in Latin American 
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countries 

Latin America and the United States 


Reporter: In general I feel that the Americans are not 
aware that their country is one of the most “different” 
countries in all the world. 


Dr. Oppenheimer: I may be misinterpreting what you 
say, but it seems to me that Latin America has been the 
site of very traditional communities, communities very 
aware of the past, living to some extent in the past, and 
this is one thing that the Chinese and the French have 
a great deal of—at least the Chinese had—I am not sure 
what is happening now. And it is one thing that has 
played a relatively very small part in American life, 
partly because we have been changing so rapidly and 
we are such a hodgepodge of different people. I am aware 
of this and I also am aware of the fact that between any 
peoples there are difficulties of talking; but I would say 
that when we talk about the world of nature, including 
natural knowledge of man, we are in the possible condi- 
tion for understanding each other. The problems are more 
likely to arise in talking about what we regard as a good 
life or a good society, or what we think is beautiful and 
what we think is ugly. There it is indeed hard to tran- 
scend one’s own culture and perhaps not entirely desir- 
able to transcend it, but one of the great things about the 
sciences is that they have in them the possibility of 
effective, unambiguous communication on a completely 
world-wide scale. And one of these days, we are going 


to have to get to that. 


Reporter: I agree. But what I was trying to find out, 
when I put the question, is this: Modern science, espe- 
cially physics, is new, in fact very new for Latin America, 
something with which they don’t have any experience, 
because it is not just the continuation of the old science 
but a big change for Latin Americans, for Asia, for all 
traditional cultures. Therefore there is the possibility, 
almost the probability, that they will tend to imitate, 
and of course they will tend to imitate the United States. 
They will tend to imitate the ways of explaining, the ways 
of using, the ways of doing research, that do not come 
spontaneously from their way of thinking, from their 
cultural way of life. | suppose this is a danger that can- 
not be prevented. But is it really a danger or not? 


Reporter: That will be very interesting. 


Dr. Oppenheimer: It is very necessary. 


Dr. Oppenheimer: I think first of all that although 
United States society does have many great contrasts 
both with European and with Latin American, in the 
matter of the sciences, of physics, for instance, we in the 
United States are simply the inheritors of the European 
tradition. Almost nothing was done to make the funda- 
mental sciences in this country. One thinks of some 
charming episodes, like Franklin and lightning, but if 
you ask, where did we learn our science, what is the tradi- 
tion, it is rooted in France and England, in Italy and 
Scandinavia, and the low countries. When I was a young 
man, I went to Europe to learn physics. I didn’t know 


that one could earn a living as a theoretical physicist. 
This I found out in Europe. Now I would say that com- 
pared to the state of physics—the advanced parts of 
pure physics—when I was young man in this country, 
the situation in many countries in Latin America is quite 
favorable. This is only to indicate that the tradition is 
learnable, that it is congenial, and that with encourage- 
ment and the right environment, it can grow very fast 


indeed. 
The Right Environment 


Reporter: And in the context of Latin America, what 
is this right environment? 


Dr. Oppenheimer: I will say a few things of which 
I am not certain. There are the obvious ones. There must 
be what in a large sense can be called patronage for 
science, that is, a pure scientist is not going to produce 
in visible form immediate wealth. Yet he ought to be 
able to live and have the necessary opportunity to con- 
centrate on what is extremely hard work. He ought to be 
respected, not adored, not made a superman, but re- 
spected as a man engaged in a difficult and valuable 
trade or profession. These are obvious things. He ought, 
I believe, to be typically in a university, where he may 
have good intellectual companionship both with other 
generations and with other professions. This is not the 
only thing, but it’s the best. But let me say what the 
other ingredient of the environment is which I believe 
has been decisive for the growth of science in modern 
times in Europe and now also in this country. That is 
some kind of notion of the possibility of the perfect- 
ability of man and his life—progress. This is the peculiar 
non-scientific ingredient in stimulating scientific growth. 
And if you ask why the Chinese did not really develop 
science, if you ask why the Greeks and their followers 
did not really develop science, you can study the history 
books for a long time and find many answers. But my 
own answer is that the lack of the notion of progress in 
history is probably a decisive reason. So that as the coun- 
tries and communities of Latin America begin to adopt 
a model, an ideal of human society in which the move- 
ment of history has a meaning, I think that the climate 
for the study of science and its application will become 
increasingly favorable. Ge 


Dr. Oppenheimer visited National University of Mexico under OAS 
program. University’s cosmic ray laboratory 
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THROUGH THE VENEZUELAN COUNTRYSIDE 


WHEN I SPEAK of our travels through the back country of 
Venezuela or South America, many young people think 
they would like to go with us. However, when I explain to 
them where we go and the conditions under which we 
travel, very few repeat their offers to go along. Travel 
facilities, with modern, rapid means of transportation and 
accommodations in good hotels, have made it hard to 
conceive of going anywhere unless a minimum of comfort 
is assured. However, sometimes it is very useful to leave 
the beaten path and get to know the people who live in 
the country, see how they spend their lives, learn what 
they think and feel, what their aspirations are, and what 
they expect of the future. 

In the country, we can appreciate our origins and the 
debt we have to our forebears when we see people who 
still live in remote and generally inhospitable places. And 
we can amuse ourselves hearing stories told by some 
highly imaginative grandfather, who wants us to believe 
that he has traveled to the bird country, that he has found 
an ugly mean witch who is holding an enchanted prince, 
that he knows things “from the dead,” and many other 
things like that. Or we can be entertained by hearing 
music different from the sort we hear every day—music 


Isasex Aretz, internationally known musicologist, was born in 
Buenos Aires, and has resided in Venezuela for the past decade, 
where she is technical advisor to the Institute of Folklore of the 
Venezuelan Ministry of Education. She also teaches folklore to 
music teachers, and directs the Escuela de Formacién Artistica 
in Caracas. She has written books on Argentine and Venezuelan 
olklore and composed musi i , 

f and composed music, especially for ballet “a. 


ISABEL ARETZ 


that brings us a message from the time when written 
music had not even been invented. For folk music, like 
everything that the people know through traditions, comes 
from the depth of the centuries. Or we can attend festivals 
and dances that do not follow the established canons of 
modern civilization, because the country people dance 
in a different way, and many times even for different 
reasons. 

Here in Venezuela the people venerate their saints, 
from whom they expect everything, and they carry out 
their promises to honor them each year with processions, 
songs, and dances, often done to the beating of a drum. 
Descendants of the Negroes who were imported to work 
on the sugar, coffee, and cacao plantations live in the 
villages along the goast, and there St. John is venerated, 
and dances are dedicated to him during the entire month 
of June. Drums beat in the dead of night, and the entire 
village goes toward the sound. Circles are formed and 
couples take their turns at dancing while the rest reply 
in chorus to the soloists who sing out among them. The 
songs are very strange, and very different from Negro 
spirituals. The words cannot always be repeated, because 
for them everything that happens is natural—and can be 
sung. 

The Negroes love their drums and give them names. In 
a village not very far from the famous beaches along the 
coast, they told us once that a truck had run over Burro 
Negro (as they called the big drum). That day the women 
wept, and the men carried the big drum to be buried. 
And in an Andean village, where they pay tribute to St. 


Benedict, “‘a black saint, but very sensitive,” as a couplet 
says, we found an entire battery of drums draped in black 
crepe. The drums were in mourning because the one who 
had made them had died. 

It is very interesting to follow one of the popular pro- 
cessions. The priests do not participate, but merely say — , ‘S 
a mass to honor the saint when his statue is carried to 
the church. These statues are generally privately owned 
and kept in private homes. On the day of the celebration, or At 
all the neighbors help dress the saint. Then they place him 
on a festooned litter and carry him through the village, 
and sometimes through nearby villages. Men and women 
take turns carrying the saint on the litter. In front go the 
drums, and the standardbearers who wave large banners 
of various colors. Behind the saint come the people. The 
grown-ups wear their best clothes, and large straw hats. 
The ciildren, sometimes naked, or dressed as the saint 
“because of a promise,” accompany the saint, dance to 
him, sing to him, implore him, or rebuke him if he has 
not given them something they have asked for. In Vene- 
zuela, the people treat saints with much familiarity, call- 
ing them their best friends, sprinkling them with sugar- 
cane juice and perfume, and causing them to dance in 
their litters. 

To another village to the east called San Francisco 
de Yare, the tourists, both Venezuelan and foreign, go to 
see a very strange celebration held on Corpus Christi 
Day. In that village, the devils come out, red devils, 
with enormous masks covering their faces or even cover- 
ing their chests, tied with a big handkerchief around the 
neck. The devils go as far as the door of the church, 
but they do not dare enter the House of God. The people 
must conquer the demon they carry inside them, and so 
they dance and dance all day long, in front of the church, 
going from house to house in the village, back and forth 
in front of the procession, or afterwards—when the reli- 
gious festival has ended and the curious have gone away 
—gathered in the house of the old leader. There they 
dance the Bamba, which is reminiscent of the ceremonies Roads in the remote areas are seldom kind to cars. Isabel Aretz, 
of their ancestral kings in the Congo. and the car she used on field trips 

Near Mérida, in the Andes, where there are snowcapped 
mountains and the highest cable car lift in the world, 
the farmers of La Parroquia hold a festival in honor of 
Our Lady of Candelaria, who gives them good health 
and well-being. Dressed as old cavaliers, they do a dance 
in front of the temple that is a mixture of agricultural 
rites and the crossing of sticks. A strange mixture only 
to us, because to them it is a tribute to the Virgin to 
whom they owe their very lives. Their parents promised 
that their children would always do this dance, and they 
must keep that promise until the end of their days. When 
one of them leaves his village, he returns before the day 
of the festival, takes part in the rehearsals of the dances, 
and readies his costume so that he can join the group on 
February 2. 

Another very beautiful festival in Venezuela is the 
one that takes place on May 3, especially in the plains 
and eastern regions. On that date, the finding of the 
Holy Cross is celebrated by decorating the patios of 
homes with crosses and holding “wakes” in which tal- 

7 Way Saint carved by local sculptor 
Agua Negra, Yaracuy State 


Palm- hed house in Venezuela; cane walls 
were decorated by the lady of the house 
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Singer sings out before a “dressed” cross 


ented singers participate. In the plains, music is sung in 
three parts, and is generally a capella. It is very interest- 
ing to watch the singers. They uncover their heads before 
the cross. They draw up a chair on which each rests one 
foot, and, standing very close together, they begin to sing, 
one after the other. First, the “guide” or alante (one in 
front) intones a verse of poetry. As the first motif of the 
song ends, the contrato, which must be a corruption of 
the word contralto, comes in. Then comes the singer with 
the low voice who is called the tenol, following the very 
common Venezuelan custom of changing “r” to “I”. The 
three thus sing a cadenza which is not the less accurate 
for being improvised. Then the guide sings again, and 
the song continues in this manner for a long time, as the 
singers improvise poems or recall poems learned from 
their elders, These are not contemporary poems, because 
even the improvisations are always based on traditional 
forms or motifs. Poems and ballads are presented in 
“divine” or “profane” quartets, depending on whether 
they are sung before or after dawn. Because “when the 
sun begins to come out, the wake is done,” and the singers 
_ can amuse themselves and others by singing poetry about 
_ love or a variety of other themes. 

In eastern Venezuela the Festival of the Cross is also 
celebrated, but there the songs are different. They are 
sung as solos, accompanied by a mandolin, guitar, and 
cuatro, the small, four-stringed ancient guitar that is the 
national instrument of Venezuela. The songs are very 

often galerones, with a very free rhythmic melody and 
an accompaniment that repeats over and over the same 


_ rhythmic and harmonic form. The singers follow each 


other in front of the decorated altar, which often does 


not have a cross, because the wake is held in an open 
patio and is dedicated to “the cross that is in the 
Heavens,” formed of four stars. 

In addition to these religious celebrations, the people 
have their dances for recreation. Then everyone who 
wants to dances, accompanied by harps and maracas, or 
by mandolin, cuatro, and maracas. This is the way it is 
at authentic creole festivals, where the joropo is danced. 
In all the villages and towns, they also do the currently 
popular dances, which are in marked contrast to the 
national dance. 

In the joropo, the dancers touch finger tips, tracing 
a kind of waltz pattern without dancing very close to- 
gether, and from time to time they dance completely 
separately. Sometimes the men stamp, but the women 
do not. They slide their feet along with a softer step. 
Here, all the couples move independently, with no coordi- 
nation of figures as occurs with the well-known contre- 
dance, which also used to be danced in Venezuela. 

As for the Indian maracas, which today are found 
throughout almost all the Latin American countries, they 
take on a special significance here, since the musicians 
try to shake them sometimes on beat, sometimes off beat, 
making designs in the air with them, each of which 
produces a special sound as the seeds inside strike to- 
gether. And while the harpist and the cuatro player 
remain seated, the poor maracas player stands for hours. 
By way of compensation, he sometimes sings—though 
not always on key—long stories known as corridos, like 
those in Mexico and other countries. These begin here 
with a sustained high note, to fall gradually in a kind of 
recitative. In the corridos, the poets refer to local events, 
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either gay or tragic, past or present. They tell of some 
famous person, or recount unbelievable adventures, in 
which persons or animals play the principal parts, or they 
sing of the virtues of plants, or bring in themes that are 
of interest to the crowd. 

This is the folklore of Venezuela, enjoyed—and some- 
times endured—by those who do research on this subject. 
Houses are built of cane, with palm-thatched roofs, lighted 
by wax candles or kerosene lamps. Furniture is scanty, 
with a hamper or a chest for clothing and souvenirs; 
hammocks hung for sleeping, or hard wooden beds, de- 
pending on whether it is cold or hot. Kitchens are smoky 
from the wood fire, a pot of potato soup or a stew or 
sancocho is on the fire, and there are arepas, the corn 
bread that is baked on round slabs of clay or iron. There 
are families with their many children, all very silent and 
respectful, who kneel and cross their arms to ask their 
father or godfather, whom they never address with the 
familiar tu, for his blessing. Children wear at their 
necks the canine tooth of a black dog, or a bead of jet, 
to ward off danger or the Evil Eye. They are children 
with a short childhood and a long adolescence, which 
they spend working, the girls caring for their little 
brothers and sisters, the boys helping their fathers in the 
heavy work of the fields where a modern tractor has not 
yet been seen and present-day mechanization is unknown. 

It is a need for the Solitons researcher to talk 


Hand-woven fishtrap will be placed in the sea 


These three drums accompany statue of Saint John in annual June 
procession through coastal village 


These “Candelaria dancers” have walked miles through the 
mountains to fulfill the vows their parents made for them 

to the country people of Venezuela or of any other coun- 
try. They are always good, hard-working, long-suffering 
people, who offer the visitor what little they have and 
ask no questions, It is rather we who feel obligated to 
explain to them why we have asked them to tell us stories 
or sing on other than the established days, or to explain 
to us how they work the soil, how they hunt or fish, how 
they make baskets, weave hammocks, or make fishing 
nets; to tell us their religious beliefs, their fears, and the 
more or less secret cures used by the folk healers, or 
curanderos ; to give us recipes for their typical dishes and 
drinks, and many other things, the knowledge of which 
is the purpose of our trips. 

They, in turn, always like us, because we tell them the 
truth and make them understand that we love their tradi- 
tions, and that their children should not consider them 
an indication of backwardness, but as living history. Be- 
sides, much of their lore is very valuable. In the past, 
and still today, great artists have turned to the simple 
life to renew the sources of their inspiration and give us 
a message, either to the nation or to the Hemisphere. We 
also tell these country people that we utilize much of their 
lore in the teaching in our nation’s schools, and this fills 
them with pride, because never did tiicy think that what 
they have learned only by living could be taught in the 
classroom. 

Our country people are so modest that when I pub- 
lished in one of my books a photograph of a man who 
carves figures for créches, whom we found in a remote 
Andean region, and someone from the city who knew him 
took him the book so that he could see himself, he could 
not believe it. Deeply moved, he said that he had always 
believed that only great men like Bolivar could have their 
pictures in books. be 
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economic development with fellow students from Nigeria, Indonesia, Korea, and the United States 


NEARLY FOUR YEARS AGO, in January 1958 to be exact, 
the oas Council, acting on a recommendation of the Com- 
mittee of Presidential Representatives, established the oas 
Fellowships Program. The Council recognized the impell- 
ing need to meet the ever-growing and ever more pressing 
requirements for education and training, and that it was 
necessary to make maximum use of the excellent educa- 
tional facilities available in many American countries. 
The second aspect holds special promise, because it can 
promote inter-American cooperation among the countries 
aad provide the opportunity for closer contacts among 
the people. 

The plan is an expression of the efforts of the countries 
of the Hemisphere to speed development and to improve 
the quality of professional personnel, which is so neces- 
sary for that development. No factor could be overlooked 
if that objective were to be achieved. The Council, in 
approving the procedure for administering the Fellow- 
ships Program on the basis of the Committee’s recom- 
mendations, initiated one more OAS activity designed to 
foster progress in the Americas. The responsibility for 
implementing it fell to the Secretary General. 

\s a basis for its recommendations, the Committee 
undertook a thorough study of the project, sponsored by 
the United States and Brazil. Many were the problems 
to be solved. The most important were: How the program 
would be administered, who would be eligible for the 
individual fellowships, and which fields of study should 
be given preference. The latter proved to be the easiest 
to solve. Governments were asked to indicate their indi- 
vidual needs and to request that priority be given to this 
or that technical skill or profession necessary for their 
development plans. So the criteria for distributing the 
fellowships among the various fields are based on the 


Rosa Vapivia is an Ecuadorian journalist who writes for various 
_ publications in her own country and other countries of the Hemi- 
sphere. 
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requirements of the governments. To achieve total impar- 
tiality in the awarding of fellowships, an Advisory Board 
was set up and requirements for applicants were estab- 


lished. 
What Is the Advisory Board? 


The regulations for the awarding and administering of 
fellowships provide that the program be carried out by 
the Secretary General, but an activity of this magnitude 
obviously cannot be performed by a single person. It is 
an arduous task to read, every six months, the files and 
information on three or four hundred applicants, a task 
that should be divided among several people, and this is 
what is done. 

The Advisory Board’s mission is to assist the Secre- 
tary General. It is composed of experts in a variety of 
fields, named by him, and includes personnel from the Pan 
American Union as well as from other international 
organizations. 

It is not unusual to hear an applicant say: “The am- 
bassador of my country is a friend of the Secretary 
General,” or, “My country’s ambassador owes my family 
a favor,” or, “The secretary of the Fellowships Program 
is very kind and I’m sure he'll give me preferential treat- 
ment.” There are applicants who think that any of these 
“connections” will open doors for them, but they are 
mistaken. It doesn’t help them a bit if their ambassador 
is a friend of the Secretary General, or if someone owes 
their family a favor, or that the secretary of the Fellow- 
ships Program is a kind person; the requirements are 
quite other. The oas fellowships are not awarded on the 
basis of influence; if they were, it would have been im- 
possible for the program to gain such high prestige in 
so short a period of time. 


How Does the Advisory Board Work? 
The Department of Technical Cooperation of the Pan 
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American Union, through its Division of Fellowships, has ¥ 


charge of the administrative side of the program. Appli- 
cations and supporting documents are received there and 
placed in a separate file for each candidate. The appli- 
cant must submit a form that gives information on his 
professional preparation and other data, the names of 
three people who know him professionally, evidence that 
he has been accepted by a university or educational in- 
stitution, and a complete, detailed plan of studies, written 
in his own language and in that of the country where 
he wants to study. This study plan is one of the most 
important documents for judging a candidate, because 
in it he expresses himself in his own professional lan- 
guage, and this can reveal whether his education and 
knowledge are sufficient for the technical or professional 
training that he is seeking. The Division of Fellowships 
is in charge of requesting all these documents in order to 
be able to present a complete file to the Advisory Board. 

Each application is first considered individually by 
the Board members. Then it is discussed by a group of 
experts in the particular field and is classified according 
to the group’s evaluation. These evaluated applications 
are finally considered by the directors of the Board, five 
of its members from different professions or fields. 
If an applicant’s field of specialization is one that is not 
represented on the Board, experts from some Oas depart- 
ment may be called on to make a special report, and this 
guides the Board in many difficult cases. Under this 
system it is impossible for favoritism to exist or for out- 
side pressures to affect the decisions. 


What Factors Are Considered in Selection? 


The Board members who study individual applications 
sometimes come across unusual and difficult cases. Some, 
because although a student is good, the confidential 
reports sent by his references do not rate him highly 
enough; others, because the plan of studies is confusing 
or because the applicant has chosen studies that do not 
suit him. It is not always easy to find out who will make 
good use of a fellowship. 

In many cases, although all the required documenta- 
tion is available and the person has good marks and has 
been accepted by a university or technical institute, other 
requirements are not met. This will usually show up in 
the plan of studies, which can be very revealing. For 
example, there was the case of a student whose qualifi- 
cations were not bad but who had multiple ambitions. 
He had graduated as an interior decorator in his country, 
and while he was waiting for the fellowship to be awarded 
was studying history at a U.S. university. He was seeking 
a fellowship to study social sciences in Brazil, but the 
institution where he sought admission there suggested 
that he do the studies in Chile. He was not accepted at 
any institution in Chile either, but he finally secured 
admission to an institution in Peru, not to study social 
sciences but to study public administration. The worst 
part of the matter was that his plan of studies called for 
work in public relations: he wanted to learn about radio 
and television for use in the rural communities in his 
country. In short, an interior decorator, studying history, 
interested in the social sciences, accepted for a public 
administration course, hoped, at the end of the course, 
to be a public information specialist. So confused were 
his ambitions and so useless would a fellowship be to him 
that his application was, of course, rejected. 

The cases of students who are poorly prepared or have 
little interest in studying also come to light in the grades 
supplied by the institutions or universities that they have 


Mexican National Institute of Cardiology. 
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_ attended. This is another way of evaluating a student, 
because a degree itself is no more important than the 
way in which it was earned. The Advisory Board is 
guided by the documentation, which covers the applicant 
from so many angles that it makes it possible to determine 
ba his or her merit. The confidential recommendations are 
especially helpful because they are made by professional 
_ people, including professors, who would not compromise 
their names by giving a false report, because if a student 
is poor it will show up in short order. This is why the 
Program has had a minimum of failures. 

The governments, upon being consulted, indicated their 
preferences concerning which fields of study should be 
given priority. Many reported a need for preparing more 
_ specialists in economics, others in public administration, 
_ industrial technology, social services, medicine, or educa- 
tion. The fellowships have been awarded in accordance 
with these expressed needs and with the facilities avail- 
able in each country. For example, a Mexican would not 
have to leave his country to study cardiology, a Colom- 
_ bian to study linguistics, or an Argentine to study social 
service, and so on for many other countries that have 

excellent educational centers that can be utilized. 

There are also cases in which a professional person 
may wish to do some special piece of research, or to 
study some new technique in surgery, engineering, or 
agriculture. These fellowships are generally of short dura- 
tion, do not require acceptance at an educational institu- 
tion, and are granted on the basis of the benefit that the 
country will receive from the proposed professional 
improvement. 

Since the Program began, countless universities, re- 
search institutes, and centers for specialized training in 
the Americas have cooperated with it, granting facilities 
and scholarships for studies in science, agriculture, public 
administration, social sciences, humanities, engineering, 
architecture, medicine, and so on. Their cooperation is 
most helpful, because it cuts down the cost of tuition, 
and the money saved there can be used to increase the 
number of fellowships. 


How Many Fellowships Have Been Awarded? 


«So far, the oas has received applications for 3,500 
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Who Can Apply for Fellowships? 


According to the official provisions of the Program, 
oas fellowships are open to university graduates or 
those with equivalent technical preparation living in 
the oas member states, whether they be citizens or 
only permanent residents. Fellowships are of two 
types: those for advanced study and those for research, 
and they are granted for periods of not less than three 
months or more than two years. A fellowship provides 
funds sufficient to cover travel expenses, registration 
and tuition fees, study materials, and room and board, 
and the amount varies according to the cost of living 
in the country chosen by the fellow. Application must 
be made to the Technical Secretariat of the Program 
of Fellowships and Professorships at least six months 
before the date when the candidate proposes to com- 
mence his studies. 


fellowships, of which 1,072 have been granted. Medicine 
is the predominant field. About 25 per cent of all the 
fellowships granted were in the fields of bacteriology, 
cancer, pediatrics, cardiology, general surgery, and so on. 
Next, in order of those granted, were social sciences, 
economics, agriculture, education, law, art, literature, and 
other disciplines. 


What Is the Professorships Program? 


Also included in the oas Fellowships Program, which 
was called for by Resolution XXII of the Committee of 
Presidential Representatives, is the Professorships Pro- 
gram, designed to provide special visiting professors for 
universities and institutions in the Americas. 

Here again the Advisory Board is called upon to 
evaluate the professors and the universities’ needs. Cur- 
rently there are requests for thirty-eight professors to 
teach in twelve countries. Some of the professorships have 
already been filled by prominent educators from the 
United States and Europe. The Advisory Board must 
decide whether the professor sought has the necessary 
qualifications for the center that is seeking him. Its deci- 


‘ sion is based on several considerations, for a professor 


who is not well qualified would be out of place in an 
institution with a high level of instruction, and, on the 
other hand, a university lacking laboratories or well- 
prepared students could not hope to attract a highly 
qualified professor. 

The oas fellows have already acquired a great measure 
of prestige in the American countries, for many of them 
have become outstanding in their own fields. Medicine, 
economics, the arts, and the sciences are all now receiv- 
ing a valuable impetus from oas fellows who have 
returned to their own countries. The Secretary General, 
and those who work with him to make the Program func- 
tion well and maintain its high standards, always have in 
mind, when they grant a fellowship, that the applicant 
must be worthy of adding to his professional title that 
of “oas Fellow.” 


Three OAS fellows are in this group of graduate students of 
agricultural economics at Inter-American Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences, Turrialba, Costa Rica 
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CLOVIS CALDEIRA 


THERE IS MORE THAN ONE Brazilian Northeast, as is often 
said today because of the variety of conditions to be 
observed in that region. Studies of the area reveal some 
striking contrasts in physical, social, and economic fea- 
tures. 

The patriarchal past of the sugar cane Northeast was 
studied exhaustively by the sociologist Gilberto Freyre in 
his well-known work Casa Grande e Senzala (The Masters 
and the Slaves). Other writers, his disciples, developed 
other aspects or phases of the subject. The pastoral North- 
east was studied by Djacir Menezes, who emphasized the 
marked contrast between the two parallel types of social 
organization that have developed. His book, entitled 
O Outro Nordeste (The Other Northeast), discusses the 
predominant activity of a large part of the northeastern 
interior. Of course, he did not imply that the only con- 


trast was that between stock raising and sugar cane culti- 
vation. In addition to these two Northeasts there are 
others: the Northeast of the small primitive farms, of 
coastal and lake fishing, of the saltworks, the coastal co- 
conut plantations, or the areas where wild vegetable prod- 
ucts are gathered, to cite some of the more impressive 
examples. 

To these contributions, supplemented in part by the 
accounts of the chroniclers of the colonial era, by descrip- 


Ciévis Catperra, a Brazilian statistician, was born in Bahia and 
is an expert on the problems of the northeastern part of the 
country. Currently in charge of information and exchange of tech- 
nical publications for the National Statistical Council of the Bra- 
zilian Institute of Geography and Statistics, he has participated in 
several international conferences dealing with land problems, and 
published books on that subject. : 
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Drought Polygon, the colore 
Brazilian Northeast 

tions written by foreign travelers, and by studies done by 
native Northeasterners or persons who went there to 
settle, one must now add a technical bibliography. Some 
recently published studies have resulted from systematic 
regional research programs, or from the requirements for 
economic and social planning. 

According to a well-known classification, the North- 
east is composed of three principal areas: the humid 
coastal area, where sugar cane cultivation became en- 
trenched in colonial times; the agreste, or area of bare 
rocky soil, with less precipitation, where the chief crops 
are grains and other kinds of foodstuffs; and the semi- 
arid sertao hinterland, a favorite place for stock raising. 
This rough division does not give the full picture. The 
Northeast also has hills and humid valleys, areas that lie 
like verdant islands in the midst of the semi-arid zone or 
in the transition belts, and innumerable microclimatic 
_ areas that result from the conjunction of natural factors. 
Some points in the coastal area show the characteristics 
of the semi-arid zone; there the semi-arid zone extends to 
the shores of the Atlantic. And the hinterland is not all 


_ devoted to livestock raising; in certain latitudes crops that 


do well in a dry hot climate are raised, such as tree 
cotton, and even grains and root crops. Seen in this way, 
the Northeast has no rigid frontiers; it encompasses vari- 
ous economies and diverse human elements. 

However, one should not look upon the Northeast as a 


7 ie number of distinct environments. A careful and thorough 


_ study of the area will reveal a dominant physiognomy, a 

system of relationships among the various zones, common 
cultural traits, and problems that directly or indirectly 
affect all the inhabitants. Taken as a whole, they make 
_ up and explain the so-called Northeast complex. 


For statistical and geographical purposes, the Northeast 
consists of the seven states of Alagoas, Pernambuco, 
Paraiba, Rio Grande do Norte, Ceara, Piaui, and Maran- 
hao, covering an area of almost 375,000 square miles. 
However, most studies of the climate, soil, vegetation, and 
economy of the region exclude Maranhao because it re- 
sembles the North, and add appreciable semi-arid parts of 
the states of Sergipe, Bahia, and a bit of Minas Gerais. In 
this case the concept of the Northeast loses its strict geo- 
graphical connotation, but is enlarged on the basis of in- 
controvertible physical and socio-economic reality. 


The Drought Polygon 


This area is designated by federal law as the Drought 
Polygon, and today there are reasons to fear that the 
area of the Polygon is going to increase. In view of man’s 
wanton inroads on natural resources, the climate of the 
Northeast is slowly but surely spreading to other lati- 
tudes. Today droughts have not only become more serious 
within the region itself, but have also affected sizable 
numbers of human beings in the northern part of the East. 
There can be no disguising the seriousness of this situa- 
tion: An area larger than Portugal, Spain, and Italy com- 
bined is scourged from time to time by prolonged 
droughts and chronically suffers from a number of limi- 
tations on the utilization of its land. 

The area subject in whole or in part to the effects of 
the droughts covers 326,085 square miles, or about 10 
per cent of the national territory. The effects of the pro- 
longed dry periods reach into 418 counties. Of Ceara’s 
seventy-nine counties, only one lies outside the Polygon. 

Despite its semi-arid condition, the region shows an 
impressively large population; 12,627,404 persons were 
counted there in the 1950 census, almost one fourth of 
the total population of Brazil at that time. The popula- 
tion density there was about twice the national average. 

The soils of the Polygon area are shallow and only 
slightly permeable. Although chemically rich, they do not 
absorb sufficient water to dissolve enough of their salts. 
Thomaz Pompeu de Souza Brasil, whose name is linked 
to the earliest serious studies of the Northeast, came to 


Fishermen’s homes on the coast in Pernambuco State 
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the conclusion, based on observations made in twelve hy- 
drological basins of the region, that 16 per cent of the 
area’s precipitation returns to the sea, carried by rivers; 
80 per cent goes back into the atmosphere through evap- 
oration; and only 4 per cent filters into the soil. 

However, the unsuitability of the Northeastern soils 
for agriculture has been exaggerated. The economist T. 
Pompeu Accioly Borges writes that in general the fertility 
of the soils of the Northeast is comparable to that of 
other regions of the country, and at times the soils there 
produce greater yields per acre than do those in other 
states of greater total production. But the income per acre 
rarely approaches the national average, a fact that is 
explained by the low commercial value of certain com- 
modities that are used in large part for consumption by 
the farmer himself. The amount of food produced, not 
the productivity of the land, may be considered low. 

The Brazilian agronomist Guimaraes Duque, who has 
made some outstanding studies on the drought area, points 
out the following characteristic ecological zones: caatinga, 
stunted sparse forest land; sertéo, semi-arid grassland; 
seridé, the cotton-growing zone in Paraiba and Rio 
Grande do Norte; agreste, a zone of bare rocky soil; 
carrasco, an area of sparse stunted vegetation, marking 
a transition zone between the caatinga and the grass- 
land; and serra, highlands. The vegetation found in each 
of these areas is adapted to the conditions of light, water, 
soil, and climate. Not without grave consequences can the 
balance between the environment and man be broken. If 
it is, the problems that stem principally from a defective 
social and economic organization are aggravated. 


A Tradition of Drought 


The pages of history picture an appalling tradition of 
drought throughout all of that extensive area, with the 
reports going back to the time of the earliest settlements. 
The chroniclers of the colonial era, priests, military off- 
cers, and governors all referred to the destructive effects 
of the prolonged droughts. During the first half of the 
seventeenth century, a great drought all but crushed the 
people of the Bahia hinterland. “Harassed by hunger,” 


Transporting fibers of agave, new crop in Northeast 


states a chronicler of the time, “many of them offered 
themselves as slaves in exchange for a dish of meal.” 

In 1711 a great drought extended from Bahia to the 
extreme Northeast, spreading hunger among the inhabi- 
tants of the interior. Eleven years later, in 1722, another 
drought descended upon the region. A historian relates 
that during that scourge, numerous native tribes were 
decimated and the livestock all perished. Even wild ani- 
mals and birds were found dead on all sides. 

Other droughts, in a tragic succession that seems to be 
cyclical, have racked the land and its people in the course 
of time. Among those that had the most terrible conse- 
quences was the drought of 1877 in Ceara, the so-called 
“drought of the two sevens,” when the roads were strewn 
with human skeletons. In Fortaleza, the capital of the 
state, where people fled in great numbers to escape the 
drought, thousands, already weakened, fell easy prey to 
disease and died. 

In subsequent times new droughts have occurred, al- 
though with less extensive and less disastrous effects on 
the people themselves, because the highways enable the 
people to move with relative ease and to flee from calamity. 
The roads constructed there over a period of several 
years by labor recruited in the backlands during critical 
periods also serve as escape routes for thousands of per- 
sons who migrate to other points both within and outside 
the region. 

The official policy of assistance to the victims and of 
drought control and prevention has given rise to many 
abuses. A distinguished Brazilian writer and journalist, 
Antonio Callado, has recently published in book form a 
series of excellent reports in which he exposes the ex- 
istence of a well-organized, efficient, and prosperous 
“drought industry.” Callado declares that traditionally 
there have been persons in the Northeast who have filled 
their pockets from government aid funds, reaping politi- 
cal and electoral advantages through alarmist campaigns 
based on the question of droughts and floods—campaigns 
promoted and carried out by themselves—and, what is 
worse, who have not had the least interest in the solution 
of the problems. 


Saltworks in Aracati, Ceara State 
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Aside from a few fruitless attempts to combat the 
droughts in the second half of the last century, effective 
official action in the matter began during the first decade 
of this century. In the subsequent phase, which comes up 
to the present, great public dams that are a credit to 
national engineering skill have been and are being built. 
But because of the lack of careful planning or the inability 
of governments to stand up to powerful interests, the 


_ public authorities constructed these works without expro- 


priating the land they irrigate. The result—an account of 
which appears in a document published by an official 
agency—has been completely negative. These colossal 
projects, which ought to be the best guarantee for the life 
of the people who live in the Polygon, serve only an in- 
significant number of landowners, and even they are 
served in an unreliable manner. 

As a rule the lands adjacent to the public dams acquire 
a high commercial value and become the object of specu- 
lation. The same happens with the farm lands watered by 
the irrigation ditches, which generally are poorly used. 
Furthermore, the dams constructed with government co- 
operation, as well as the artesian wells, are in the hands 
of large or medium landowners. These benefits don’t 
reach the great majority of small farmers, who have 
neither financial resources nor influence with and access 
to the authorities for obtaining government aid. 

It has been stated that the improper or inefficient use 


Recife, capital of Pernambuco, grew 51 per cent between 1950 
and 1960, has large influx of migrants 
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Carnauba tree is source of wax, fibers, and thatching for roofs. 
Family processes leaves by hand 


of water for agricultural purposes in the lands served by 
the dams and irrigation ditches is due to the lack of a 
cultural tradition of using irrigation, to the ignorance of 
the proper techniques, and to the absence of any spirit of 
cooperation among the landowners. This may be true, to 
some extent. But in rebuttal we should note that in the 
Cariri hills, a zone of small landowners and farmers lo- 
cated right in the Northeast, the water that flows down 
the hillsides has been used from time immemorial, its 
distribution being regulated by local custom. 

The Polygon has been called a problem area, especially 
its climate, but this also affects economic and social life. 
Crises of production and employment are common during 
droughts and at times reach great proportions. Follow- 
ing the great drought that struck the Northeast in 1958, 
particularly Ceara, Rio Grande do Norte, and Piaui, the 
per capita income in the Northeast was cut by 15 per cent. 
In Ceara the decrease amounted to 40 per cent. 


The Economic Structure 


The Northeast has an economic structure typical of any 
underdeveloped region. In 1950, 4,697,000 persons, some 
75 per cent of the economically active population of the 
region, were engaged in activities either directly or in- 
directly connected with the land. This extraordinary im- 
portance of agriculture is characteristic of regions whose 
economy is at an elementary stage. Another factor is 
technical backwardness, apparent in workaday farm prac- 
tices, in the waste of natural resources, and in the almost 
exclusive use of hand labor methods. 

Except for the growing and processing of sugar cane 
in the coastal zone, which makes a fair use of technical 
knowledge and equipment, and a few commercial farming 
enterprises, such as the production of tomatoes in the 
agreste area of Pernambuco, where machinery and soil 
conservation practices are employed, crops are grown in 
the centuries-old primitive manner. Over the years this 
style of agricultural operation has tended to increase the 
effect of aridity. The devastating impact of the drought 
is also expanding into the caatinga and carrasco sections 
of the region and impairing stock production there. 

The bulk of the food crops—corn, beans, rice, manioc 
— is grown on the so-called primitive farms by small land- 
owners, tenant farmers, share-croppers, and the like. Only 
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a small proportion of the irrigated land is used for the 
production of food crops. In some places food crops are 
grown along with cotton on a share-cropping basis. 

The circumstance that an overwhelming majority of the 
people engage in farming and stockraising takes on added 
importance in the light of the 1950 census figures, which 
show that close to four million of them do not own land. 
This fact should be noted well. Throughout all the region 
a considerable mass of human beings are compelled, if 
they are to survive, to lease out the work of their hands 
or to share with landowners the scanty yields obtained 
under the tenant, share-cropper, and other similar sys- 
tems. In the area as a whole, only some 12 per cent of 
the farmers are property owners, less than the 14 per 
cent shown for all Brazil. In Maranhao, for example, the 
figure drops to about 7 per cent. Only in Ceara, with 14 
per cent. and Pernambuco, with 13.7 per cent, is the 
average higher than it is for the region as a whole. 

Not only is the land distribution socially unjust; it also 
presents some shocking disparities. There are enormously 
large estates and properties so small that they cannot sup- 


port a family, two sides of the same problem. = 


Concentration of the Land 
Let us look at the figures. In 1950, 2 per cent of the 


Agave plantation near Sertania, Pernambuco 


Carnauba leaves are dried in open field 


Jaguaribe River in Ceara is reduced to small pools during 
prolonged dry periods 


farms were 500 hectares (1,236 acres) or larger, and 
these occupied 48 per cent of the farm area. At the same 
time, farms of less than 50 hectares (123 acres), which 
accounted for 76 per cent of the total number of farms, 
amounted to only 14 per cent of the farm area. 

The tendency toward breaking up the land into ex- 
tremely small parcels increased between 1940 and 1950. 
The number of rural holdings of less than 5 hectares (12 
acres), which in 1940 amounted to 182,000, or 28 per 
cent, increased in the following ten years to 261,000, or 
35 per cent. Simultaneously with the increase in the num- 
ber of small holdings, the average size of properties, that 
is, the index of landownership concentration, increased. 
A study of this aspect of the situation led a sociologist, 
José Arthur Rios, to write that “the agricultural pyramid 
in the Northeast shows a concentration of landownership 
that may be considered critical.” He came to that con- 
clusion after an analysis of the distribution of farm and 
livestock establishments in various political subdivisions 
of the region. In the State of Maranhao more than 60 
per cent of the total area of rural properties—and those 
who read this may well be astounded—is taken up with 
farms of between 1,000 and 100,000 hectares (2,471 and 
247,104 acres). One single property covers 2 per cent of 
the area. T. Pompeu Accioly Borges also remarks that the 
degree of landownership concentration, estimated for the 
Northeast on the basis of the index proposed by the 
Italian statistician Corrado Gini, is 0.80, one of the 
highest in the world. (In the Gini index, zero represents a 
completely equal distribution and one represents a situa- 
tion where all the land is in the hands of one person.) 

One would think that the problem of the concentration 
of land in the hands of a few would be less serious in 
states with lower population density, such as Maranhao, 
and even in Piaui, the latter having a density of less than 
thirteen inhabitants per square mile. But in Maranhao 
itself, where the density is little greater than it is in 
Piaui, a potentially explosive situation exists, the result 
of a system of squatter occupation of public lands that 
arouses strong tension between small farmers and those 
who claim to own the land. 
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Erosion must be stopped if yields are to improve. Farm in 
Arcoverde County, Pernambuco 


A new crop, agave, was introduced some years ago into 
the agricultural picture of the Northeast; it is being de- 
veloped especially in the marshlands of Paraiba. In dis- 
tricts where typical small food-producing farms were 
formerly prevalent, these have given way to large estates 
engaged in the cultivation and industrialization of this 


fiber plant. 


Migration Movements 


One of the characteristics of the Northeast area is the 
great mobility of its population, especially the rural 
people, a phenomenon in which the droughts play only an 
episodic and accessory part. In the past, this extraordinary 
mobility led for many years to the migration of contin- 
gents of Northeasterners to the Amazon region, to work 
as rubber-gatherers. In modern times, it has produced a 
Brazilian social type marked, as José Arthur Rios puts it, 
with the pau-de-arara [a tree whose bark yields red dye- 


Sugar has long been a major commodity in Northeast. Mill in 
Crato, Ceara 
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stuff], or in other words, a Northeasterner who has mi- 
grated to the south and west-central parts of the country. 

The migration movements within the country show an 
appreciable negative balance for the Northeast region, 
as may be seen in the difference between the number of 
Northeasterners living in other regions and the number 
of people from other areas living in the Northeast. The 
1950 census showed that 576,000 more people had left 
the region than had come there. 

The increase in the region’s population has been less 
rapid than that of other parts of the country, as a result 
of these constant outflowing currents. Between 1872 and 
1950 the increase was only 303.84 per cent, while for 
Brazil as a whole it was 414 per cent. In the same period 
the South showed an increase of 982.01 per cent. Except 
for the North, the Northeast is the least attractive to 
strangers; the total number coming to the entire region 
in 1950 was less than 10,000. 

Contrary to what might be supposed, the largest con- 
tingents of emigrating Northeasterners do not come from 
the semi-arid part but from the humid districts of the 
forest area, where there is a heavy concentration of popu- 
lation. The bulk of the migrants are of rural origin, 
although they are joined by large numbers from the 
poverty-stricken classes of the small cities, towns, and 
villages, 

A survey made by the National Agrarian Policy Com- 
mission in 1953 revealed that of the total of 1,455 coun- 
ties that showed a loss of manpower because of migration, 
1,007 reported that the reason for the exodus was the 
low wages paid to rural workers. A large part of these 
districts are in the Northeast. 

In fact, the low level of per capita income is one of 
the factors underlying the migrations. It is reported in 
the First Guiding Plan for Development of the Northeast, 
issued by the Superintendency of Development of the 
Northeast (SUDENE), that the Northeast area’s share in 
the national income, which was 17.1 per cent in 1948, 
dropped to 15.3 per cent in 1957 and further declined to 
14.5 per cent the following year. In that year, 1958, the 


_ per capita income in the Northeast was less than one third 


the figure for the South. 

Of course these migrations would not be possible, at 
least not in their present volume, were it not for the 
existence of a demand for labor in other rural areas, 
especially in the great urban centers, both within and 
outside the region. Moreover, it should be remembered 
that although the migratory current flows chiefly toward 
the south of the country and, in recent years, to the 
west-central region, there is intensive intra-regional mi- 
gration, including that which streams toward the urban 
centers. It is estimated that 39 per cent of the total 
volume of migration takes place within the region itself. 
In three states, Alagoas, Paraiba, and Rio Grande do 
Norte, the percentage of migrants is more than 50 per 
cent. 

The exodus toward the labor markets is reflected in 
the breakdown of the population according to sex. In 
1950 there were 346,362 less men than women, a much 
more marked difference than that shown on the national 
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level. Thus, while for Brazil as a whole the proportion 
between the sexes is 49.9 per cent for men and 50.1 per 
cent for women, in the Northeast the figures are 48.6 and 
51.4, respectively. 

The heavy increase in the population of certain capital 
cities of the Northeast shows that it is not merely a 
natural increase but that it comes in large part from the 
migrations. In the period 1940-50, the urban population 
in the Northeast grew almost twice as fast as the rural 
population. The prospects are that if the tendency toward 
urbanization continues, in the not distant future the net 
increase in the labor force will be distributed in equal 
proportions between the urban and rural areas. 

If preliminary data on the population of Brazilian 
capital cities are confirmed, Recife, capital of Pernam- 
buco, will show an increase of nearly 51 per cent for the 
decade 1950-60. The population of 524,682 in that impor- 
tant economic and social center increased by 1960 to 
788,580. The relative increase attributed to Fortaleza, 
capital of Ceara, is even higher—from 270,169 to 
514,828 inhabitants, or an increase of about 91 per cent. 

The movement of large numbers of people to the urban 
centers in general, although it has some undeniably 
positive aspects, is not counterbalanced by technological 
improvements in the areas they leave behind. Technologi- 
cal advances in agriculture are quite slow. 

Strong opposition to the migration movements may be 
observed among Northeastern employers of rural labor. 
In this respect two contrasting positions may be pointed 
out: the position of Northeastern employers, who drama- 
tize the consequences of their loss of manpower, and that 
of employers in the South, who benefit from the North- 
eastern labor force and who consequently have nevey 
been heard to say a word against the migration. The 
exodus of Northeasterners toward other regions has been 
an escape valve for a situation that otherwise would long 
since have become explosive. 


Corollary Problems 
The extraordinary concentration of people in the urban 


Ranch hand resting on hammock in Bahia cattle country looks 

very much like those described in Euclides da Cunha’s classic 
novel of the Northeast, Os Sertées 

centers of the Northeast, which can be explained only by 
the relatively increased activity in the industrial and 
service sectors of the economy, generates complex prob- 
lems in relation to housing, food supply, transportation, 
and other requirements, and in some cases gives rise to _ 
a surplus of unabsorbed manpower. The latter is not so | 
great, however, as some might imagine, and a situation _ 
of underemployment is more common. 

The consequences of the flow of migrants to the great 
centers are, by all indications, particularly felt by the 
population that has always lived there. To the man who 
leaves the interior, fleeing from the inhuman conditions 
on the latifundios—a man toughened by privation but 
still stalwart of soul—even without the guarantee of per- 
manent employment, city life must seem incomparably 
less ungrateful than that in his original environment. 
A few days of work provide him with more than he gets 
for a whole month of drudgery on the farm. Nonetheless, 
this highly accelerated urbanization brings problems that 
are a real headache for the authorities. 

The Northeast is conspicuous for the importance of 
agriculture in its economic picture as the form of activity 
that engages the largest number of people, and for its 
only slightly developed industry. Actually, in 1950, more 
than one third—35.9 per cent—of the total population 
was engaged in agriculture, stockraising, and forestry, a 
high figure in comparison with the 27 per cent shown for 
the country as a whole. Industrial activities accounted for 
no more than 2.3 per cent, a considerably lower figure 
than that shown for all Brazil. 

Further evidence of the state of underdevelopment in 
the Northeast is the low level of literacy. The census 
figures show that only 25.2 per cent of the population 
of five years of age and over know how to read and 
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_ write. This is equivalent to saying that the rate of illit- 
-eracy for the total population is 81.2 per cent, which is 
high in comparison with the national rate of 57.2 per 


cent. Among persons ten years of age and above, only 


4.47 per cent have gone through primary school, 1.0 per 
cent have had secondary schooling, and 0.14 per cent 
higher education. It is clear that economic progress must 
be accompanied by educational progress, not merely 
spontaneously but with assistance. But this process will 
take on real impetus only when there is an increase in 


the productivity of those sectors, as occurred in various 


countries during the past century. 

The educational problem is particularly somber in the 

rural areas. There are few schools and these in general 

are poorly distributed. Even when they are available, 
however, they cannot always be regularly attended. 
Among the causes of non-attendance are the lack of 
clothing and books, the distance the children would have 
to travel, and above all, the fact that the youngsters have 
to help the family on the farm. The poverty of the ma- 
jority of the rural population is the greatest obstacle to 
education. Work and school are irreconcilable because 
of the practical impossibility of dissociating the school 
year from the agricultural year. The harvest season, in 
particular, is an operation that demands the help of the 
child as a part of the family unit. 

Furthermore, the quality of the instruction is poor, 
and this is not in the least helped by the unattractive pay 
offered rural teachers, the parents’ lack of interest and 
their skepticism regarding the type of instruction given, 
and the mobility of the people themselves. 


_ The birth and death rates in the region are quite high, 
another characteristic of underdevelopment. According 
to estimates made by the Brazilian Institute of Geography 
and Statistics, the annual rate of live births varies be- 
tween 45 and 48 per 1,000 inhabitants in the various 
states of the Northeast, while the death rate varies from 
18 to 23 per 1,000. 


With such a situation, it is not surprising that the 
Northeast is faced with the challenge of hunger and is 
today talking of solutions that may surprise those who, 
with their eyes closed to this crushing situation, insist 
on viewing the problem of land and man as a tabula rasa. 

In its plans for the development of the Northeast, the 
SUDENE recognizes that there is an unmet demand for 
food. This compels the region to resort to imports, which 
in the end means high price levels, while regional pro- 
duction fails to react with enough elasticity to take ad- 
vantage of the incentive of the demand. On the other 
hand, the suDENE, in land policy, does not go beyond 
a recognition of the need to increase offers of available 
lands. It recognizes the presence in the Northeast of an 
“anachronistic agrarian structure’—and let us commend 
the accuracy of the diagnosis—but in the last analysis its 
Guiding Plan is limited to the programing of investments 
in infrastructure projects and the planning of measures 
to encourage individual initiative. It is based on the 
supposition that industrialization by itself will bring a 
positive response from agriculture, and that this will 
transform the economic and social situation. 

The “available lands” to which the Plan refers must be 
those that exist in Maranhao, the extent of which not 
even the State itself knows. 

There are aspects of landownership in the Northeast 
that belong in a chapter on social pathology. Granted so 
many negative conditions, it is not surprising that such 
movements as the Farm Workers Leagues should flourish 
there. The Leagues represent an attempt to give active 
expression to the discontent that exists among the landless 
rural element, subject to a system no different from those 
that by law or custom, in the past, bound man to the soil. 

In this outline of the problems of the Northeast it is 
inappropriate to pass judgment on this movement. But let 
it be made clear that it is made possible only by the in- 
human characteristics of a system of human relation- 
ships that has become historically outmoded. Ge 
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LUIS ALBERTO SANCHEZ 


EUROPEANS FIRST SET FOOT on what was later to be 
known as America, in 1492. The first voyages by Colum- 
bus and his contemporaries were more in the nature of 
exploration than conquest. The royal army and navy 
took little or no part in them. They were private under- 
takings, sometimes made official merely for international 
purposes. Actually, the conquests by Spanish caudillos, 
the “penetration” by the Portuguese bandeirantes, the 
deeds of the Pilgrim Fathers on the eastern coast of 
what was to become the United States and of the 
coureurs de bois in Canada were carried out almost ex- 
clusively at the initiative of a single man or a group of 
private individuals. This was also the way the Pacific 
Ocean and the Strait of Magellan were discovered. 
Around 1530, the first stage in the establishment of the 
European in America may be considered ended. 

Campaigns were immediately launched in three direc- 
tions: explorers pushed inland, taking possession of new 
lands; missionaries endeavored to win the souls of idol- 
worshippers; and colleges and universities were founded, 
in a desire to win minds and train them in order to 
produce a governing elite, whether it were a Spanish 
elite transposed to the New World (and this could be 
applied, with appropriate changes, to the other parts of 
the Hemisphere), mestizo, or creole. America awakened 
to Western thought through its universities. 

There is some question about which was the first 
university to be founded. Some maintain that the first 
one was that in Hispaniola, that is, Santo Domingo, 
founded in 1539, nearly one hundred years before Har- 
vard. However, it is argued that it was not a royal uni- 
versity, complete and with full rights, but a pontifical 
university, and therefore incomplete. The University of 


This is the first of a series of four articles on the university in 
Latin America, by Luts ALBerto SANCHEZ, rector of the university 
of San Marcos in Lima, Peru. Author of some forty books, includ- 
ing La Universidad Latinoamericana, he was co-founder of the 
Union of Latin American Universitic: and a member of the OAS 
group of experts that prepared a report on higher education in 
Latin America. 
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San Marcos was established by royal decree on May 12, 
1551. In September of that year, both San Marcos 
and the University of Mexico opened their doors. We 
know that by 1600 the University of Cordoba already 
existed. These dates serve only to prove one thing, that 
is, that between 1539 and 1560, less than a century after 
the arrival of Europeans in the New World, several uni- 
versities were already functioning. Priests of the Do- 
minican and Jesuit orders competed in founding institu- 
tions of learning. Often they got in each other’s way, 
as happened in Guatemala. At any rate, the fact re- 
mains that the universities were founded by religious 
orders, and therefore the first schools were schools of 
theology and arts, where philosophy was taught. Schools 
of law and medicine came later. 

It should be pointed out here that, at the same time 
and even earlier, printing shops were established in the 
New World. Antonio Ricardo, an Italian printer, opened 
his shop in Mexico in 1538. In 1581 he moved to Lima, 
and in 1584 he published the first book printed in Lima. 
Harvard, the oldest of the U.S. universities, was not 
founded until 1636. It was followed by William and 
Mary, Yale, Princeton, Dartmouth, and King’s College 
(today Columbia), also governed by religious principles. 
The various Protestant denominations had to raise the 
standards of their ministers or missionaries and so 
opened universities. In both the Americas, the origin of 
universities is related to religious beliefs. Secularization, 
although it was not long in coming, came later. 

The theological character of the universities is signifi- 
cant. Those were times of solid religious training. Sci- 
ence and letters centered around the idea of God. It 
was like an extension of the Middle Ages, with medieval 
men. The university became identified with the general 
philosophy prevailing at the time. And although, in 
Hispanic America, there were disputes among _philo- 
sophical schools (followers of Saint Thomas Aquinas, 
Scotus, and Suarez), they were all only slightly different 
versions of Scholasticism. The same thing happened 
in the North. Although some colleges were Presbyterian, 
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others Quaker, and others Puritan, the fact is that they 
were all based on the common idea of the Reformation, 
and therefore, were anti-Roman, that is to say, not 
Catholic, although they were Christian. 

University life in the time of the viceroys had two 
more characteristics, in addition to the identification of 
the university with King and God (I am the State). 
The first, in Hispanic America, was the influence of the 
Italian university (Bologna, and Padua), via the Univer- 
sity of Salamanca; and in the North, the influence of 
the University of Paris, via its reflections in Oxford and 
Cambridge. The second was the fusion of ecclesiastical 
power, cultural power, and political power. When the 
cultural aspect became secular the joint rule of the uni- 
versity and the viceroy became more closely knit and 
more vigorous. 

The Salamanca traditions were the dominant influ- 
ence on the first constitutions of Latin American uni- 
versities. They belonged to the state, were autonomous, 
and enjoyed many privileges; they were more demo- 
cratic than the University of Paris, had student par- 
ticipation in their government, tax exemption, and a 
complicated hierarchy of doctors and professors. The 
universities in the United States were characterized 
more by the rule of the respective denomination or sect, 
which gave their autonomy rather the nature of a free, 
private enterprise, as distinct from the autonomy within 
a public official regime that marked the South. 

When one thinks about these aspects of the early 
university organization in the Americas, one begins to 
understand some of the differences and to strip them of 
the excessive importance surrounding them today. There 
were inevitable historical and psychological consequences 
that are self-evident. This explains the role played by 
universities in colonial life. 

There was never a viceroy who, upon assuming office, 
did not receive an accolade from the university, in a 
_ ceremony that had two aspects, one, serious and cir- 
cumspect, the other, almost jocular. The viceroy and 
the archbishop participated in university affairs on an 
equal footing with the rector. The other authorities did 
not have access to the university holy of holies. Not the 
mayor or the marshal. The supreme authority of the 
colony was tricephalous: Viceroy, Archibishop, and 
Rector, or we might equally well say, Power, Dogma, 
and Wisdom. The university was so highly respected 
that asylum was given there to fugitives as if it were a 
foreign nation or a temple. 

Freedom of conscience was respected as much as 
today, if not more so. The plurality of chairs of philos- 
ophy, representing different systems, in an era when 
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equivalent to a modern university where all religions 
might be studied in its theological school, and all social 
doctrines in its sociology department. Such liberalism 
does not exist today. The colonial university was more 
broad-minded than the contemporary university in many 
respects. A single episode will suffice to prove this: In 
1791, the new Viceroy, Agustin de Jauregui, arrived in 
Lima. The rebel Tupac Amaru had just been conquered, 
and the Spanish authorities tortured him frightfully, 
along with his wife, brother, and youngest son. Winds 
of discontent—worse yet, of revolution—were blowing. 
During the ceremony at San Marcos, Dr. José de Baqui- 
jano y Carrillo, a professor and the owner of several 
plantations, in delivering the address of welcome, extolled 
the creoles, deplored the unequal status in which they 
were living, and emphasized that they had equal rights 
with the Spaniards. For twenty years no charge was 
brought against him. Only under different circum- 
stances a quarter of a century later did Carrillo suffer 
persecution for the cause of freedom. 

Moreover, a certain sense of unity began to appear. 
As early as the sixteenth century, we see that Sister 
Juana Inés de la Cruz in Mexico corresponded with the 
Count of Granja, whom we assume to be the one in 
Caracas, and not the one who, a century later, sang to 
Santa Rosa in Lima. There are indications that there 
were some acquaintances among university personalities, 
like that between Pedro Peralta y Barnuevo, of Lima, 
and Carlos de Sigiienza y Gongora, of Mexico. Since 
the seventeenth century there had been books in circula- 
tion—printed in South American shops—like the book 
by the Italian physician Bottoni on the circulation of 
the blood, which contained statements that could have 
led him to the same fate as Miguel Servet. Books pro- 
hibited by the Inquisition were permitted in professors’ 
libraries. Moreover, these prohibited books were allowed 
to be brought into American territory on ships con- 
trolled by church and political officials. This was true 
of Amadis de Gaula and many others, according to re- 
search done by Irving A. Leonard and José Torres 
Revello, among others. 

The university was a center of freedom of conscience 
and scientific curiosity. The first professorships, almost 
all held by Spanish churchmen, were secularized at the 
end of the sixteenth century, and they began to be 
open to creoles in the following century. By the middle 
of the eighteenth century, the majority of the profes- 
sors were creole, instead of from Spain. 

The viceroys, in performing their duties, took fully 
into account their university advisers. The above-men- 
tioned rectors—Sigiienza of Mexico and Peralta of Lima 
—are sufficient to illustrate my point. They were not 
the only ones. The viceroys were proud of being con- 
nected with the halls of learning. The importance of 
this was evident. One of the greatest celebrations, the 
most important civic events during the colonial era, 
was the ceremony of conferring the degree of doctor. 
In honor of this event, there were solemn processions 
through the city, the oath was administered at the 
Cathedral, and a bullfight » was » held in the main plaza, 
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all at the expense of the graduate. The whole neighbor- 
hood was stirred up by each doctorate granted. The 
university thus received the support of the people. 

The role of the university was such that it even par- 
ticipated in defense plans. Not only did it stimulate the 
talents of the theologians and jurists, but it fostered the 
many activities peculiar to an institution of learning, 
that is, meditation, verification, and research. Since 
the religious orders included the best-trained men of 
that time, they had a great influence on the university, 
but even more on the colegios mayores, which still exist 
in the university organization of Madrid and from which 
the Anglo-Saxon “colleges” are derived. 

As a matter of fact, the religious orders had created 
and maintained the so-called colegios mayores, colegios 
mdximos, or colegios reales. They were institutions that 
bore a certain similarity to the British “college.” Ac- 
tually, the university was made up, although not directly, 
of these colleges. The Jesuits of Lima, for example, had 
the College of San Felipe, which is where the School of 
Law of the University of San Marcos is operating today, 
and the San Pablo College, which is where the National 
Library in Lima is now housed. These colleges were 
abandoned in’ 1767 when the Jesuit Order was expelled 
from the domain of Charles III. That was when, with 
the remnants of these colleges, other colleges, governed 
by laymen or by religious of other orders and of typi- 
cally Leibnitzian and Baconian inspiration, were estab- 
lished under the name of San Carlos, in honor of the 
King who protected them. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century, the trend 
in the universities and colegios mayores had altered and 
reached a critical point. Scholasticism was beating a 
retreat. The disturbance to philosophy caused by the 
activity of Bacon and Leibnitz, on the one hand, and of 
Grotius and, later, Helvetius, on the other hand, had 
changed the intellectual picture. The first cries of the 
Enlightenment had crossed the Pyrenees. As Jean Sar- 
railh notes in his magnificent book on this period in 
Hispanic thought, the impact of Rationalism was greater 
than that of many wars and revolutions. The “Age of 
Reason” had begun. 

That was when the Royal Decree was issued expelling 
the Jesuits from Spain and its possessions, which coin- 
cided with the order issued for the same purpose by the 
governments of France and Portugal. The Jesuits aban- 
doned their numerous, splendid institutions of learning. 
The natural reaction was the establishment then of the 
numerous colleges or convictorios of San Carlos, where 
the teaching was completely different from that in the 
colegios mayores of the ‘Jesuits. Almost all the great fig- 
ures of American Independence were students in those 


convictorios. They learned to reason rather than be- 
lieve; to investigate rather than accept. 

Reading had a great influence on this change. If we 
examine the documents on this point made available to 
us by the research of Leonard and Torres Revello, and 
the immense wealth of material supplied by the bibli- 
ographies of the indefatigable Chilean José Toribio 
Medina (1852-1930), we obtain some idea of the about- 
face that occurred at the beginning of the final third 
of the eighteenth century. We can also observe some- 
thing that destroys many myths about that period, 
created by the phantasy of William Robertson. The 
Church, although it was formally closed against inva- 
sion by an unorthodox book or thought, was in practice 
quite tolerant. Just as in the sixteenth century it per- 
mitted “imaginative books,” in particular Amadis de 
Gaula, to enter America although considered harmful 
reading by the King, so in the eighteenth century it 
permitted some of its most illustrious men to bring into 
the New World books written by the French Encyclo- 
pedists. Thus, the private library of the Hieronymite 
monk Diego Cisneros, who arrived in Lima during the 
reign of Charles IV, and who had been the father con- 
fessor of Queen Maria Luisa, contained works by Vol- 
taire, Diderot, Rousseau, Montesquieu, d’Holbach—that 
is to say, the elite of heresy, heterodoxy, and ratianal- 
ism. Father Cisneros was a professor at the convictorio 
of San Carlos, which was the real university of Lima 
between the years 1777 and 1800, despite the fact that 
the university of San Marcos continued to function, 
although at a slow, completely anachronistic pace. 

The names of founders of our republics—Manuel Bel- 
grano and Mariano Moreno, in Argentina; Vicente 
Rocafuerte and José Joaquin de Olmedo, in Ecuador; 
Toribio Rodriguez de Mendoza, Mariano José de Arce, 
and Faustino Sanchez Carrién, in Peru; Camilo Henri- 
quez and José Egana, in Chile; Tadeo Lozano, Fran- 
cisco Zea, J. J. de Caldas, Antonio Narifio, and Francisco 
de Paula Santander, in Colombia; and we could go on 
enumerating a great many more for each and every one 
of the new countries that arose from the Spanish hegem- 
ony—indicate how profound was the impact of the 
university on the public life of Latin America. So much 
so that it can be safely said that 90 per cent of the 
political, social, intellectual, and religious leaders from 
this part of the world were born, grew up, matured, 
and achieved their success in and from the university. 
They were the ones who molded the public life of our 
nations. And so, we cannot ignore the history and 
activity of the university when we study political his- 
tory and action. Not then, not, as we shall see, afterward, 
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other neighbors. On Sundays, without fail, rain or shine, 
he and his wife, well-dressed, leave the house to attend 
eleven o'clock mass at the Cathedral. 

But he was the one who killed my son. It was he, I’m 
sure of it. Once I even stopped in front of his house— 
he was sitting in the sun on the porch—and stared him 
straight in the face, to see if that would make him betray 
himself at last. But no. Perhaps the anguish in my face, 
now so thin and drawn, meant nothing to him (once 
I was very pretty, you know, and so young, so gay... 
but after little Fernando died . . .). Or, more probably, 
he understood well enough but he masked it behind his 
blue stare, blue like the sky, startled perhaps behind the 
spectacles, and, to complete the pretense, two quizzical 
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A short story by CECILIA PRADA 
Illustrated by BARBARA H. BOWES 


Now 1 KNow who killed my son. It wasn’t Jack the 
Ripper, or the government, or a monster with huge 
bloody claws. Now I’m sure; it was the man who lives 
across the street, no one else. That tall man with gray- 
ing hair, with intensely blue eyes behind his metal- 
rimmed spectacles. He is retired, and lives with his wife 
in that very clean and tidy house. He waters the garden 
every morning; in the summer he even cuts the grass 
twice a week. And that anonymous letter I received a 
while ago, calling my attention to the unkempt grass in 
my yard “whose appearance downgrades the value of 
the other houses in the neighborhood”—I’m sure it 
came from him, But aside from that, he is a very pleas- 
ant and courteous man who always tips his hat when he 
meets me in the street. And in the afternoon, when he 
sits on the porch to read the newspapers, he even ex- 
changes a few words about the weather with me and the 


wrinkles furrowed his brow. Cynical, cynical. 

I knew that in his mind he was defending himself, 
entrenched behind a solid wall of arguments, and he was 
saying to me—with a very evil inner laugh that, if it 
came to the surface, would certainly dissolve the purity 
of those blue eyes into poisonous blood—that I could 
never prove anything, anything at all. He had been there 
in the garden all the time, watering the flowers, or read- 
ing the newspapers on the porch, or in church with his 
wife. How could he have done it? And besides, he al- 
ways paid all his taxes, even the income tax on his re- 
tirement pay—wasn’t it all rather absurd? And oh yes, 
besides that he had once jumped into the ocean to save 
the life of a child! I could easily see it was all a ridicu- 
lous figment of my imagination, understandable, of 
course, in a “poor mother who has seen her little son 
slowly wasting away,” a “poor woman who has suffered 
such a terrible misfortune,” and so on. And where is the 
evidence, where? “Was there a hole dug in the back yard 
to bury the murder victim?” the Chief of Police asked 
me, ticking off the list on his fat fingers. “Ground glass 
in the food? Traces of blood on the lawn? (No, not 
that, I thought at once, he takes such good care of the 
grass!) Poison, a knife, a rope, or strangling hands, or 
even a brutal kick, or suffocation with a pillow (remem- 
ber the little princes in the Tower of London), one of 
these things, in short?” No, nothing. Discouraged, I 
dropped my arms. No, I couldn’t supply a single specific 
detail—no evidence, coincidence, corpus delicti, broken 
alibi, nothing. And as my hands fell lifeless to my sides 
no one saw the half-circle they described, a gesture of 
pure and utter despair. Nor did anyone hear the mur- 
mured words, again only words born of despair, incom- 
prehensible and cabalistic, falling softly and unclearly 
upon the ears of the Chief of Police, the detectives, the 
Mayor, the corner grocer, my neighbor across the street, 
all of them, all of them: “Through the air... .” 

Or was there a slight shudder, a small intangible pres- 
ence of uneasiness in them all . . . no, no, once again 
my imagination, nothing more. And yet, the Chief of 
Police stood up (but hadn’t he, in fact, a brief instant 
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before, run a finger between his shirt collar and his 
neck, a little choked, perhaps?), placed his hand on my 
arm, very paternally, and asked one of the detectives 
to take me home in a car because the day had been so 
distressing for me. 

And the next afternoon again, I saw the very distin- 
guished man with the graying hair (he had such a gentle, 
grandfatherly face), reading the afternoon papers, with 
his leather slippers dangling from his toes, and his 
pajama jacket over the old trousers he wore around the 
house. There he was, so calm, while I spied on him from 
behind the fence with malevolent eyes, so malevolent 
now (could he know that in days gone by I, too, had 
blue eyes?), my hands strong with arguments but, never- 
theless, so useless. Useless too my poor tired shoulders; 
useless and senseless my long sleepless nights, my days 
filled with suffering; useless and impotent my great gray 
universal solitude. I see the turkey buzzards wheeling 
in circles at dusk (am I the only one who can see?), 
and the blood spurting from the mutilated faces of little 
children, and I hear the vast mournful wail that is so 
poorly concealed, by the waves, by the wind, by the 
dirge, by the nights. by humanity, by philanthropy 
(“help the poor little children of China”), by forget- 
fulness. 

Even if I should tell everything, everything, still no 
one would understand. That on August 6, 1945, for ex- 
ample, the murderer with the blue eyes was sitting there 
on his porch reading the afternoon papers; and that he 
became absorbed in his reading, his body hunched for- 
ward—might the newspaper have trembled ever so 
slightly in his hand, a hand younger in those days? Then 
he sat still for a moment, looking at the grass in the 
yard; he seemed frightened for just an instant, but then 
his body straightened again and he sat up in the rock- 
ing chair. A good smell of roast meat came from the 
kitchen. There was even a note of jubilance in his voice 
as he shouted to his wife: “We’ve won the war!” 

After that, there were the place names that appeared 
in the newspaper: Los Alamos or the Sahara desert or 
the California desert, and the inviting waters of Bikini, 
one day so troubled. Sitting in his rocking chair, he 
would have it (and it was as persistent as a television 
commercial, for the world was progressing, you could 
even see programs in color, just think how wonderful! ), 
that the California desert was still indelibly associated 
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with nothing but sun and cactus and smiling families in 
convertibles drinking enormous bottles of Coca-Cola. 
Bikini came to mean the alluring rosy nudity of the 
neighbor’s daughter. The Sahara desert also brought 
back to him the colorful pictures in children’s story- 
books: Arabs wrapped in flowing robes and galloping 
on jet black chargers.. 

One day he imagined himself on a street corner 
gesticulating a bit while conversing with a friend, and 
this glimpse of himself struck him with sudden horror. 
How was it that he, such a distinguished man. . . . For 
he was saying such things as: “They” are right after all; 
we shouldn’t alarm the people; we should defend what 
belongs to us. . . . We cannot trust; we have no sure 
means of control. . . . He framed his arguments in the 
convincing language of the press; he was superior, he 
was a man who read, who was up on what was happen- 
ing in the world. However, that same day he felt a little 
ill after dinner; could it be a symptom of high blood 
pressure? His wife hurried to his side solicitously with 
a glass of milk of magnesia, and he reflected that now 
he was getting old. He’d have to go easy, not argue any 
more; he might well have a heart attack any day. From 
that time on, he began to read the “Flowers and Gar- 
dens” page of the paper more carefully, to cut the grass 
oftener, to discover new delights in the “Religious Sec- 
tion” (one day he raised his finger and said: “We need 
God, now more than ever”), and even to become inter- 
ested in the sales advertisements. “It seems silly,” he 
commented to a friend, “but sometimes people find such 
good buys at sales. Look at that kitchen cupboard, for 
example; I bought it very cheap.” He pronounced the 
adverb with ponderous emphasis, crediting himself with 
the gift of unquestionable shrewdness. 

And then, one day, my son died. The doctors, with 
infinite despair in their tired eyes, spoke one word to 
me, only a single word, the same one that I, too, sick 
at heart, murmured at the police station, pointing my 
accusing finger at the man with blue eyes: “The air. . . .” 

After all, everything is so vague, there is no concrete 
evidence, as I’ve already said. How can I prove my 
accusation? But I am positive, and as long as I live 
I shall cry out at the man with the blue eyes, the man 
with the leather slipper dangling from his big toe: “No, 
it wasn’t the government or Jack the Ripper or a monster 
with huge bloody claws. No. The murderer was you!” @e 
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UIS GUTIERREZ DELGADO 
Jorce MANacu, who cultivated all prose forms, particu- 
larly the essay, was born in Sagua la Grande, Las Villas 
Province, Cuba, in 1898, at the end of the War of Inde- 
P pendence; he died in exile in Puerto Rico on June 26, 
1961. At his death, he left a bibliography of more than 
eight thousand titles. 

A lawyer, doctor of philosophy, professor, journalist, 
and a stimulator of cultural development through his 
radio and television broadcasts, Jorge Mafach engaged in 
an incredible amount of activity in spite of his frail con- 
stitution ; he even had time for political activities. 

He left two unfinished posthumous works: Historia de 
la Filosofia (History of Philosophy) and La Formacién 
de la Conciencia Cubana (The Formation of the Cuban 
Conscience), the latter a comprehensive study of Marti, 
begun in 1946 but subject to many interruptions. In 
1956, on the eve of his trip to Europe, Mafiach had 
resumed both these works with high enthusiasm, but on 
reaching Spain he became seriously ill and was unable 
to proceed with them. 

But let us turn back to the beginning of his fruitful 
life. The great teacher—for he was that, even without a 
: school—was educated in Spain, France, and the United 
- States. He was one of the most discussed and respected 
; writers of his generation. He was under something of an 
intellectual taboo; his opinion was law in matters of art 
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and culture, but little per in politics, aoe he 
brought to that field a wealth of decency and honesty. 

Majiach began his literary work about 1916 on a little 
high school magazine of which he was co-editor, in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. His first writings were in the 
English language, but he thought and felt in Spanish. 
There he published his first short story, “Little Dieho,” 
a highly touching work. 

About 1920 he began to send contributions from the 
United States to the magazine Bohemia, of Havana— 
translations of Oscar Wilde, short stories, art and book 
criticism, and nostalgic articles. 

In 1922, he sent some material from Paris that, as he 
said, received the blessing of José Ignacio (“Pepin’’) 
Rivero, Director of the Diario de la Marina, and the 
“moral support” of Leon Ichaso and Rafael Suarez Solis. 

When he at last returned to Cuba, in 1922 or 1923, 
Pepin Rivero had already done him the honor of assign- 
ing his “Glosas” (commentaries) to the first page of the 
“extra edition” of the Diario de la Marina, the evening 
edition of that newspaper, opposite his own “Impresio- 
nes.” Mafach’s first book was a collection of those ar- 
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ticles, which he entitled Closario; it was published in 
1924. The following year, as columnist of El Pais, he 
published his delightful Estampas de San Cristdébal 
(Sketches of San Cristébal), a pleasing collection of 
chronicles of old Havana. The city’s full name is San 
Cristobal de La Habana, in honor of its patron saint. 

Juan J. Remos, in his Historia de la Literatura Cubana, 
placed the rise of the minorista movement and the pub- 
lication of Revista de Avance in 1927, while Dr. Herminio 
Portell Vila asserts that it began publication in 1926 and 
ended in 1933, the year General Machado’s government 
fell. Mafnach took a very active part in this revolution 
and he is credited with having drafted the platform of 
the ABC Party, to which he belonged. The Revista de 
Avance, which had a great influence on the youth of that 
generation, was edited by Manach, Juan Marinello, Félix 
Lizaso, Francisco Ichaso, and several others. 

One aspect of Jorge Maiach that is very little known 
outside of Cuba is his artistic ability. He wanted to be 
an artist, and he painted strong realistic pictures, influ- 
enced by Velazquez, whose Las Meninas (Maids of Hon- 
or) he copied in a masterly fashion. His aspiration to 
teach history of art in the San Alejandro National School 
of Fine Arts dated from this era. But the professors of 
the generation of 1926 blocked the way. He never forgave 
them, The approval that Mafiach later gave to the mod- 
erns who followed the French school—as opposed to the 
academicians—was rooted in this occurrence, and started 
a polemic that lasted twenty years. In the end, Mafach 
brought them together. This is the reason behind an 
exposition that he organized in the City Hall of Havana, 
in 1941, as an answer to another devoted exclusively to 
contemporary art. The Palace of the Captains General 
was resplendent. In the patio, the Municipal Band, di- 
rected by Maestro Gonzalo Roig and composed of mem- 
bers of the Havana Philharmonic Orchestra, opened with 
some Liszt preludes when Manach arrived to give his 
lecture in the series on art organized by the municipality. 
Two thousand people waited in the Hall of Mirrors for 
the learned words of the lecturer. Dr. Mafiach spoke for 
two hours, without notes. He spoke from the heart and, 
in analyzing the different schools, he gave each its due, 
uncompromisingly. The audience, deeply moved, rose to 
its feet in tribute to hear the last part of the lecture. 

A restless spirit, Jorge Mafach also tried his hand 
successfully at playwriting. In 1928 he won an award 
for his three-act comedy entitled Tiempo Muerto (The 
Dead Past), but he was most outstanding in the fields of 
essay writing and lecturing. 

Manach, graduate of the universities of Harvard and 
Havana, abandoned his artistic ambitions when he be- 
came a professor of history of philosophy on the Univer- 
sity of Havana Faculty of Philosophy and Letters, as the 
result of a competition in 1940, Previously, from 1935 to 
1938, the period of his first exile, he had taught Spanish 
literature at the Columbia University Hispanic Institute, 
then directed by Federico de Onis. 

His devotion to teaching inspired him to organize the 
University of the Air, which began to broadcast over 
Radio Salas in 1932 and was later continued on Station 
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CMQ. The most outstanding Cuban thought found expres- 
sion over the University of the Air, and for a long time 
the lectures were published by Editorial Lex of Havana. 

At his death Manach was—and had been for many 
years—a member of the Cuban Academy of the Language 
(a corresponding academy of the Spanish Academy) ; of 
the National Academy of Arts and Letters; and of the 
Society of Friends of the Country; and he had been a 
member of the Hispano-Cuban Institute of Culture. 

Remos, in his Historia de la Literatura Cubana, mem- 
tioned above, asserts that ““Mafiach, like other writers of 
his generation, has been influenced as much by the 
thought as by the prose of the Spanish philosopher and 
professor José Ortega y Gasset, whose insights, innova- 
tions, coinage of new words, and vision of human and 
cultural problems have deeply impressed our intellectuals, 
creating a school that more than a few have followed 
with success. . . .” I disagree with the historian, and 
Majach himself is going to give us the reason further on. 

In 1939, Mafiach was elected Delegate from his prov- 
ince, Las Villas, to the Constituent Convention that 
drafted the Constitution of 1940. But that did not keep 
him from his work, for the same year he published a 
collection of his political newspaper columns under the 
title Pasado Vigente (The Living Past), in which he pre- 
sents his thought on the situation in Cuba from 1930 to 
1933, and its possible remedies. 

In the general elections of 1940, held on July 14, 
Majiach was elected Senator from Oriente Province for 
a four-year term, as the candidate of the coalition formed 
by the Cuban Revolutionary, Republican Action, and 
ABC parties, the last being his own. He was not a politi- 
cian in the usual sense. His was not a political career of 
personal advantage or political machines, but of public 
service on the altar of his country, in the manner of 
Marti. He failed as a politician, but his work in the Con- 
stituent Convention and the Senate of Cuba has left us 
a valuable heritage. 

Manach’s library, with one of the best private collections in 
Havana, was often used to receive the author’s friends 
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Jorge Mafiach was a tireless worker; but he did things 
_ with such great ease that people did not realize when 
or how he labored. One of his friends, Dr. Antonio Ba- 
rreras, began compiling a bibliography of his works and, 
by 1956, had annotated eight thousand titles, including 
essays, lectures, and articles. At that time, on the eve of 
his departure for Spain for his sabbatical year’s leave 
from the University of Havana, Manach wrote—perhaps 
he had a premonition—what might be called his cultural 
testament, for the trip once again interrupted his series 
of articles on Cuban letters. 

Here I have abstracted his evaluation of the cultural 
panorama in Cuba: 

The Novel: “Almost stagnant after Loveira and Luis 
Felipe Rodriguez, brought to life by Enrique Labrador 
Ruiz and Alejo Carpentier, although the latter was a con- 
tributor from afar.” 

Poetry: “The post-modernist poetic impulse that Brull, 
Ballagas, and Florit initiated is sustained, to bifurcate 
later, with Guillén on the one hand and Lezama Lima 
and his school on the other.” 

(Majiach differed with the school of Lezama Lima with- 
out, however, denying his poetic talent or that of his 
associates or followers, men like Baquero, Gaztelu, Cin- 
tio Vitier. Manach’s disagreement was a question of taste 
in poetic expression, because, as he said, “I have a pas- 
sion for clarity, and poetry full of obscure meanings tires 
me a little, as I find with Gongora, Valéry, or Eliot.”) 

The Short Story: “The short story is doing well,” he 
said. “There have been many excellent young short-story 
writers since Carlos Montenegro and Lino Novas Calvo— 
two true masters. We can show this every year in the 
Hernandez Cata literary contest.” 

Essay and Criticism: “Many of the best talents of the 
generation of Revista de Avance have not been able to 
demonstrate their full worth in the fields of essay and 
criticism because of political or journalistic restrictions; 
for example, Marinello and Ichaso, both magnificent 
_ writers. Other younger writers—Lazo, Roa, José Antonio 
Portuondo—have found salvation through the univer- 
sities. The following show great promise: Sanchez Aballi, 


Parajon, and some in the origenista movement, which has 
recently come to the fore. 

The Theater: “There continues to be theater and a 
public for it. I believe that we owe this in good part to 
Rafael Suarez Solis, who has shown so much talent in 
this medium also, and to such sponsors as Luis A. Baralt, 
and to societies like the Patronato.” 

The Writers: “| regard as justified Ferrara’s opinion 
that the Cuban prose writers of today, in general, have 
more substance than those of his time, when, as he said, 
one had to read several pages in order to extract one 
idea.” 

Institutions: Manach attributed a preponderant cultural 
role to institutions, for example, the Hispano-Cuban Cul- 
tural Institute; the Lyceum; the academies; the Ateneo, 
presided over by Chacon y Calvo; and more recently 
the National Institute of Culture, under the direction of 
Dr. Guillermo de Zéndegui; the National Museum, headed 
by Dr. Montoro; and the Cuban Society of Philosophy, 
presided over by Dr. Humberto Pimera. 

Foreign Influences: Manach said: “I believe that [in 
literature| the Spanish and Hispano-American influence 
in force some twenty years ago (the generation of 1898, 
José Enrique Rod6, and others), with the exception of the 
continuing influence of Ortega y Gasset, has been dis- 
placed by a foreign current, a kind of ‘discovery of the 
Mediterranean’: Dostoevski, the U. S. novelists, Rilke 
and Eliot, Valéry and Gide, Aldous Huxley, Kafka, and 
so on. A similar phenomenon has occurred in pairiting 
and music.” 

Philosophy: “Crosscurrents: on ore hand, Jacques 
Maritain and Neo-Thomism; on the other, existentialists, 
believers or nonbelievers. And, of course, a little of all 
the rest: U.S. pragmatism, neorealism, the vitalism of 
Ortega y Gasset—but those are not currents, but rather 
more like splatterings. Whatever it has of existence will 
endure; but in my opinion, what there is of almost a 
religious faith in the ism, which is a reflection of our 
time, will pass away.” 

Contributions of Hispanic America: “Four centuries 
after the barbarian invasion, that place that was later to 
be called Italy had given nothing at all to the world... . 
It took it a long time to produce a Dante, a Thomas 
Aquinas, a Galileo. Of course, Hispanic America was not 
born under the sign of barbary; for this very reason it 
has already given the world-a Bello, a Bolivar, a Sar- 
miento, a Marti, a Rubén Dario, and many lesser people 
who, if they had been born in Europe, would have been 
applauded even by Papini, that great detractor who was 
so fond of belittling reputations.” 

This, in short, is the cultural testament that Jorge 
Majiiach left Cuba, before he went into voluntary exile 
in 1956, an exile that he disguised as a vacation or a 
sabbatical year. 

There remains much, however, to say about him and 
his work. For example, pressed to choose a single most 
important book, Mafiach said, “Timeo hominem unius 
libri. However, I believe that I would choose Don Quixote. 
But if I had to choose a few more—the Bible, Plato, 
Renan, Marti, Thomas Hardy—How can I tell!” @e 
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ANY TOURIST OR VISITOR strolling through the downtown 
streets of Mexico City on a Sunday afternoon will feel 
irresistibly drawn by the colorful array of easels that 
brightens the lawns in Sullivan Park, near the Monument 
to Motherhood. If the visitor allows his curiosity to get 
the better of him, as happened 'to me recently, he will 
turn into the winding garden paths between the rows of 
royal palms to find himself among a galaxy of govern- 
ment and political personalities, movie stars and pro- 
ducers, businessmen, intellectuals and artists, not to men- 
tion many foreign tourists, who join the general public 
in admiring, studying, and buying every type and style 
of pictures, engravings, and sculptures. This is the 
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LUIS ZALAMEA 


“Garden of Art,” the only place I have seen in my many 
travels that operates permanently and simultaneously as 
an open-air exhibit, workshop, and market. 

Undoubtedly my readers will be quick to point to the 
open-air exhibits in Greenwich Village in New York, the 
Latin Quarter in Paris, or Palermo Woods in Buenos 
Aires. But these are sporadic events or, at best, annual 
competitions, while the Garden of Art has been open in 
the Mexican capital every Sunday without fail since 


Luis ZALAMEA, a Colombian who completed university studies in 
the United States, has been a public information officer of the 
United Nations since 1948 and is now editor of the Revista de 
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Woman has caricature and portrait drawn as passers-by look on 


Mexican painter Marino Vergara finishes an oil painting while 
waiting for prospective purchasers 


January 23, 1955, when it was inaugurated by the first 
eight exhibitors. Neither inclement weather nor political 
demonstrations nor parades nor even the terrible earth- 
quake that wreaked havoc throughout the city in the early 
hours of a July Sunday in 1957 have succeeded in spoil- 
ing this perfect record. 

As a painting enthusiast with a modest collection, I 
soon became a regular visitor to this combination social 
gathering and exhibit sui generis, making friends with 
some of the participants and endeavoring to “discover,” 
at reasonable prices, of course, the great painters of 
tomorrow, possible heirs of the Mexican tradition forged 
by Orozco, Rivera, Siqueiros, and Tamayo. 

Gradually, after several Sunday visits, I became more 
at home in the Garden of Art and I wanted to know more 
about the details of its origin and its organization. Some 
painter friends of mine introduced me to Jorge Contreras, 
whose personal initiative was responsible for the creation 
of this unique institution. Contreras, who was born in 
Mexico City about thirty-five years ago, is an architect 

and painter, and head of plastic arts at the National Mexi- 
can Youth Institute, an official agency of the Mexican 
Government. It was his idea, originally, to “move the 
work of the young artists out of the gallery and into the 
‘ garden,” as he himself puts it, and he has presided over 
this highly interesting process from the beginning. 


Contreras has a pleasant, open manner. One Sunday, 
under the blazing noon sun, which takes on a tropical 
fierceness during the month of April on the Anahuac 
plateau, he cheerfully accompanied me to inspect the 
colorful exhibit. It contains a little of everything: self- 
taught and formally trained primitives; realist, academic, 
impressionist, and surrealist painters; and many abstrac- 
tionists, with not a few exponents of the “Mexican school 
of realism.” One exhibitor alone displays in five or six 
canvases what might be termed, for all practical purposes, 
“a complete folio of painting in every century and style.” 
There are “sketchers,” too, and the inevitable “anec- 
dotal” painters, the caricaturists, and the ten-minute 
portrait artists. 

“As you can see,” Contreras commented, “all the move- 
ments, schools, trends, and ideologies are represented 
here without discrimination. The public is the real judge 
and its tastes are respected. It’s not like the galleries, 
where the critics are concerned with promoting one school 
or another. Here the buyers may purchase from a very 
extensive selection what they like best, what moves them 
most deeply.” 

“Although I don’t suppose you keep statistics on this 
sort of thing, does the public show any marked prefer- 
ence?” 

“The truth is that the public accepts and appreciates 
realism more than abstract art.” 

Contreras told me about the extraordinary progress 
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People from all walks of life visit Sulliven Perk on Sunday 


made by the Garden of Art in only six years of existence. 
Thanks to the support of successive directors of the Na- 
tional Mexican Youth Institute, especially the current 
director, Mr. Agustin Arriaga Rivera, the number of 
participants has grown from the original eight exhibitors 
to 168. The Institute, located only a few steps from Sulli- 
van Park, provides the participants with storage space 
for their works, lecture and meeting rooms, and exhibit 
halls where samples from the work of the most outstand- 


+ ing artists are displayed periodically. In addition, there 


is a selection committee composed of three painters from 
the Garden and Contreras himself, which is permanently 
responsible for supervising the quality and excellence of 
the work; it also approves applications from new par- 
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ticipants, based solely on their work. Those who, in the 
opinion of the committee, are not yet ready to exhibit 
may utilize the instructors and workshops of the Institute 
for further training. 

“The Garden,” its founder added proudly, “is an au- 
thentically international undertaking, for artists from al- 
most every country have exhibited here at one time or 
another. Currently there are twenty-two artists from 
Europe and other American countries here by special 
invitation of our Coordinating Committee. Thanks to this 
permanent exchange program, we in Mexico are fully 
aware of what is happening in the field of painting in 
other countries, and foreign artists, in turn, visit the 
studios of their Mexican colleagues to exchange views, 
experiences, and techniques. This is our way of contrib- 
uting a tiny grain of sand to the development of new 
values, not only in Mexico, but in other parts of the world 
as well. Painters from such nearby cities as Puebla, 
Toluca, Guanajuato, Guadalajara, and a few others also 
join us here every week.” I noted that several of them 
wear the typical costume of their particular region. 

Continuing our stroll, we next witnessed the sale of 
a picture. The negotiations were carried out by the 
painter, a Colombian; the prospective purchaser, an 
American tourist; and a friend of the painter, who lent 
his good offices as interpreter. Naturally there was a good 
deal of bargaining: offers and counteroffers and a burst 
of interpretation. At last they agreed on a price. I asked 


Twenty-two foreign painters now exhibit each week. Colombian 
painter Fernando Oramas, with some of his works 


my companion to tell me something about the economic 
organization of the undertaking. 

This aspect is highly important, for the Sunday sales 
are, for many exhibitors, their only income. The receipts 
are not inconsiderable, | noted, as Contreras quoted a 
few figures. There are prices in the Garden to suit every 
purse, ranging from about eight to twelve dollars for a 
drawing or engraving to several hundred dollars for the 
paintings or sculptures of the best-known artists. Total 
sales since the establishment of the Garden exceed 
$160,000. The individual sales of some painters amount 
to four or five thousand dollars a year, over and above 
their sales outside the Garden. Five per cent of each sale 
goes into a reserve fund, and the Institute matches these 


contributions with an equal amount. This fund is used 
to buy easels, finance publicity campaigns, and organize 
special contests among the members, with cash or travel 
prizes. Recently, one of these competitions, entitled “Mex- 
ico City Through the Years,” won special acclaim; origi- 
nal paintings showing the colonial sites, streets, and 
avenues of the city were exhibited prior to the initiation 
of a reurbanization program. 

Believing that such an undertaking must require a 
great deal of organization, I asked Contreras a number 
of other questions on the subject. He assured me that the 
Garden has not become “bureaucratized.” There is a 
monthly general assembly of all participants, a coordi- 
nating and projects committee headed by Contreras him- 
self and composed of three member participants, and the 
selection committee already mentioned. 

Disciplinary measures are also applied. Any participant 
who fails to exhibit for a period of four Sundays without 
justified cause is suspended. This opens the field to new 
exhibitors, for there are many applicants eagerly awaiting 
admission. But in spite of all the assemblies and commit- 
tees, it is my personal impression that Jorge Contreras 
is not only the founder of this movement, but its sustain- 
ing force and guide as well. 

The heat of the sun forced us to seek a brief respite 
in the small cafe frequented by the members and clients 
of the Garden of Art, where we enjoyed a cool drink. I 
asked Contreras about the artists who got their start in 
Sullivan Park and have today become famous. Among the 
Mexicans, he mentioned the engraver Arturo Bustos, who 
has won prizes in international competitions, and the 
painters Mario Orozco Rivera, Leonardo Badillo, Ernesto 
Alcantara, and Froilan Ojeda. 

Jorge Contreras speaks of the Garden of Art with great 
emotion and with the conviction of one who has seen his 
efforts triumph, who has witnessed the fulfillment of an 
ideal. “The Garden,” he told me forcefully, “fulfills a 
threefold function: it introduces new values, it plays an 
educational role—since the artists work in full view of 
the public—and it offers the participants the opportunities 
of a permanent market. Consequently, it has created a 
new public for art in Mexico, a public composed of the 


Lively discussion group forms near painting of Pancho Villa 
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people themselves, not the high-income elite that usually 
visits galleries. Can you cite any other example of such 
authentic popularization of art? This is an eminently 
social function. The people in the capital have become 
accustomed to making the rounds of the Garden. Every 
Sunday all sectors of society, from cabinet ministers to 
laborers, meet here. The President of Mexico himself, Mr. 
Adolfo Lopez Mateos, was a frequent visitor when he held 
the post of Secretary of Labor in the preceding adminis- 
tration. And we have many other famous clients. A few 
Sundays ago, President Sukarno of Indonesia visited the 
Garden and bought about fifteen works.” 

“Does the Garden serve as a center for the activities 
the participants carry on independently during the week ?” 

“Of course. Many people come here, in an official or 
private capacity, to commission our artists to do por- 
traits, murals, and special works. Many doors are opened 
to the artists in this way, not only in Mexico, but also 
abroad. Contracts for many countries have come out of 
this Park, and I can recall in particular ones for Canada 
and Cuba. But the most important part of all this is that 
here, in the Garden of Art, many Mexicans who had never 
in their lives thought of buying a picture establish their 
first direct contact with painting. Now, the chromos and 
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Carlos Marin, of Mexico, was one of the original exhibitors 


calendar art on the walls of our people’s homes are 
gradually being replaced by original works of art. This 
has been made possible by their opportunity of seeing 
the plastic arts freely exhibited in our gardens, un- 

\ eek restricted by inhibitions or rules.” 
\ A a; Contreras told me of the trips taken by members of 
Ss { a bc the Garden, representing different schools and of varying 
artistic caliber, who visit the Mexican state capitals to 
set up exhibits in the parks along with the local artists. 
This is how the missionary work of artistic populariza- 


g girl explains her preferences in art to a friend 


Jorge Contreras (left), founder and guiding spirit of the Garden, 
; talks with the author at the cafe the artists frequent tion is spread. Another city, Guadalajara, initiated its own 


~ ye regular weekly exhibit a few months ago. “Ideally,” he 
— said, “we should extend these trips abroad, but there are 
so many difficulties.” 

I said good-by to Jorge Contreras reluctantly; I felt 
at home in his surroundings, where he had put an ideal 
into practice. When I shook his hand at the end of our 
interview, I wondered whether five years ago he would 
not have considered his present achievement next to im- 
possible. And, giving free rein to my imagination, I 
dreamed of a “Garden of Poetry” in the far-off future 
where, united in true artistic solidarity to carry our song 
to the people—who are, in the last instance, the deter- 
mining factor in the immortality of creative work—we 
poets might some day fulfill our humanistic and social 
mission in the evolution of thought as precursors of phi- 
losophy and science. Enough of dreams! But, if under- 
takings such as the Garden of Art in Mexico have helped 
to dispel the stereotype of the misunderstood painter, 
dying of hunger and isolated from the social community, 
why couldn’t the same thing be done for poets? Ge 
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FOLLOWING THROUGH 


Carrying out its responsibilities in the Alliance 
for Progress, the OAS has sponsored planning ses- 
sions in three fields since the Punta del Este 
meeting: 

A seven-man group, named by the OAS Secre- 
tary General, met at the Inter-American Housing 
and Planning Center in Bogota, Colombia, in Sep- 
tember to outline bases for drawing up long-range 
housing plans as an integral part of general eco- 
nomic and social development. They prepared a 
Research Guide to aid officials and institutes in the 
individual countries in formulating their housing 
programs. 

A meeting of experts on agriculture in Latin 
America, held at the Pan American Union in Octo- 
ber, was the first called by the newly formed Inter- 
American Committee for Agricultural Develop- 
ment. The OAS organized this Committee in 
cooperation with the FAO and ECLA, of the 
United Nations, and the Inter-American Institute 
of Agricultural Sciences, to aid governments in 
their agricultural planning and to coordinate 
technical assistance to the governments from the 
agencies represented on the Committee. 

And in Buenos Aires, sixty tax experts from the 
member states and many observers met later in Oc- 
tober to share ideas on the best way to strengthen 
the tax systems in Latin America. Jointly spon- 


sored by the OAS and ECLA, the conference also 
had the support of the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank and the International Program in Tax- 
ation of the Harvard University School of Law. 


JORGE SOL CASTELLANOS 
Assistant Secretary for Economic and Social Affairs 


NEW STATISTICS TRAINING SET 


Next year a new inter-American training center 
will start providing urgently needed statisticians 
for educational institutions, statistics-compiling 
institutions, and institutions that compute de- 
rived statistics and analyze statistical data. Spon- 
sored by the OAS and the Inter American Statis- 
tical Institute, the center will be part of a broad 
program aimed at increasing the number and im- 
proving the qualifications of statisticians. 

Three separate courses will be offered at the 
Inter-American Statistical Training Center. Em- 
ployees of national bureaus of statistics and other 
official statistics offices will study in Course A, 
while Course B is designed for the analysts and 
interpreters of statistics, principally employees of 
central banks, development corporations, and eco- 
nomic planning boards. There will be twenty-one 
scholarships for each of these ten-month courses 
(one for each OAS member state). For Course C, 
planned to give professors of statistics training 
equivalent to a U.S. master’s degree in statistics, 
fifteen scholarships will be provided; the course 
will last for two ten-month periods. 

The opening date will be announced and appli- 
cations for scholarships will be solicited soon 
after a definite site for the Center is chosen. 


TULO H. MONTENEGRO 
Director, Department of Statistics 


1960 ANNUAL REPORT 


Principal activities of the OAS and its special- 
ized agencies during the year 1960 are summarized 
in the recently published Annual Report of the 
Secretary General to the OAS Council. 

The introduction to the 124-page book describes 
1960 as a year of crisis for international organiza- 
tions, which “must change their concepts of the 
magnitude as well as the pace of their efforts if 
they are to be equal to the needs of the times.” 
However, the report regards international institu- 
tions as essential for “. . . marshalling the collec- 
tive effort required to do away with poverty, sick- 
ness, illiteracy and the abuse of human rights— 
in short, making realities of today’s great objec- 
tives, which only yesterday were vaguely felt 
aspirations.” It concludes that the OAS, “through 
the wealth of resources provided in the Charter 
and the other basic documents,” has the flexibility 
needed to meet the ever more pressing demands 
for action being made upon it. 

In approving the Act of Bogota, “— 


drafted in the fall of 1960 by the Committee of 
Twenty-one, the OAS Council expressed the gov- 
ernments’ determination to launch a massive, 
across+the-front attack on underdevelopment, with 
particular emphasis on the social aspects of devel- 
opment: land tenure, taxation, education, public 
health, and housing. 

In the field of maintaining the peace and secur- 
ity of the Hemisphere, the report outlines the 
work of the Sixth and Seventh Foreign Ministers’ 
Meetings, held in San José, Costa Rica, and of the 
Inter-American Peace Committee in the various 
instances in which it was called upon to act dur- 
ing the period. Also noted is the fact that the 
Inter-American Commission on H uman Rights be- 
gan to function last year. 

The report highlights the multi-faceted activi- 
ties of the Pan American Union, from the tech- 
nical work in the economic and social fields to 
the cultural contribution of the art, music, and 
letters 
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THE UNITED STATES 


A miei of Recent Cultural Trends 


WHEN I FIRST CAME TO THE UNITED STATES more than 
ten years ago, several things amazed me. Having come 
from places where every single thing counts—or counted 
—I was amazed at the abundance of things. Here there 
were—and still are—many things. But, while I was 
amazed at the abundance of many of the things, I was 
surprised, and completely perplexed, by the dearth of 
others. Among these, the oné that impressed me most 
was the great scarcity of bookshops. 

Living as I was in a city (New York) of more than 
seven million people, and in an urban area where almost 
twenty million people are squeezed together, I hoped 
to find, if not a bookshop on every corner, as in Paris, 
at least a considerable number of large bookshops han- 
dling the merchandise I am going to talk about. My 
hopes were soon dashed. Of course, there were some 
bookshops in New York. Some of them (I do not want 
to mention any names for fear of being accused of 
subtle advertising) were rather highly esteemed and 
were well known. But by no means could it be said that 
they were abundant. And, since I was accustomed to 
thinking that without bookshops there are no books, and 
without books there are no readers, the conclusion 
seemed obvious: in this country, books were not a much 
sought-after article. They are not, I thought, as impor- 
tant here as in Argentina, or, if you like, Buenos Aires; 
Chile, or, if you like, Santiago; Mexico, or, if you like, 
Mexico City. 

Could it be that New York was a strange, but deplor- 
able, exception? My visits to other American cities 
confirmed my first impression. And it was strengthened 
by contacts with intellectuals by inclination or profes- 
sion, especially with university professors. The closely 
packed shelves of the private libraries usually owned 


José Ferrater Mora is a professor of philosophy at Bryn Mawr 
College, where his office is located in the college library. He is the 
author of several books on philosophy, and has previously written 
for Américas on the U.S. cultural scene. 


by persons of such professions or inclination in the 
Spanish-speaking countries (and, from what I have 
heard, the Portuguese-speaking countries) were rare 
here. Who is reading, or to be more specific, who is 
buying books, I wondered, in this country where so 
many other things are abundant? 

I must confess that my perplexity was deepened by 
a fact that appears to contradict the above impressions: 
that is, that if not the public, at least the intellectuals, 
especially those who must handle many books, did not 
appear to be very much worried by the apparent absence 
of bookshops. Why should they be? It was obvious 
that they could have all the books they wanted. The 
monotonous complaint of most Latin American intel- 
lectuals: “We cannot do thorough work, because we do 
not have the books” was, and still is, nonexistent here, 
or extremely rare. I had the opportunity to prove they 
were right. Having come to the United States to prepare 
one of the issues of my Diccionario de Filosofia, | found 
for the first time, after many years of penury, that I 
could work on a project that requires a dizzy amount 
of vital library research, and have the material neces- 
sary to proper intellectual endeavor. For the first time 
I found myself submerged, nearly drowned, in books. 
My difficulty was not the shortage, but the plethora, of 
books. Just as some individuals cannot control their 
own souls, I could not manage the avalanche of books 
that came pouring down on me. 

How can I explain this paradoxical situation? It is 
very simple. With the exception of a few privileged cor- 
ners of the country, bookshops were not plentiful. How- 
ever, public and university libraries were wide open 
and had resources so abundant they overwhelmed the 
reader, and with facilities for access unequaled in my 
experience. As the Spanish poet and critic Damaso 
Alonso once wrote from the Harvard Widener Library: 
“Here I am surrounded by six million volumes. . . .” 
In a way, they were his. His to enjoy, at least; only his 


right of ownership could be disputed. 
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As I began to know the United States better, I noted 
that the sources of books, apart from those mentioned 
above, were more extensive than one was led to believe 
by the relative absence of bookshops in the streets. For 
one thing, there are the well-stocked university book- 
shops, which are seen only when one has actually gone 
onto a campus. Then there are those mysterious agents, 
generally hidden away in inaccessible floors of buildings 
in New York or Boston, who provide those who have 
entered their cenacles—or to be more exact, those whose 
names are on their file cards—with any volumes one 
might want to buy in several languages. I soon enjoyed 
reading catalogues containing the latest British, Ger- 
man, Spanish, French, Italian, Russian, and Dutch publi- 
cations in the fields of theology, poetry, mathematics, 
or sociology. My problem was not where I could buy 
books, but how I was going to get the necessary funds 
to buy them. I jumped from thinking that there were 
no books in this country to thinking that there was 
nothing but books here. Should I, then, correct radically 
the first, rather gloomy impression I had of the relative 
absence of bookshops in New York? 

Not entirely. The situation I have described so 
sketchily was, besides being paradoxical, complicated. 
In a country whose most burning question has been 
the increasing tendency for functions that were formerly 
considered a public responsibility to be taken over by 
private interests, books constituted a glaring exception. 
Libraries open to the public were, and continue to be, 


abundant, while extensive private libraries appeared to 
have been discontinued, if, indeed, they ever were in 
existence. And so, something surprising and disturbing 
was happening in this country with respect to books. 
Bookshops were, I repeat, relatively scarce. Consider- 
ing the population, few books were sold. The so-called 
best-sellers were, as they are everywhere, an illusion, 
for the fact that two million copies of a certain book 
are sold quickly does not mean that many books are sold, 
much less published. As few books were sold, the publi- 
cation possibilities diminished. “In terms of number of 
titles published,” Ernest Havemann recently wrote in a 
revealing, and at the same time encouraging, article 
published in Life, “the book business has been far 
smaller in the United States than in Britain and Russia 
and even smaller, allowing for the difference in popula- 
tion, than in countries like Cambodia and Thailand.” 
The author could have added: Chile, Mexico, Venezuela, 
or Argentina. As a matter of fact, in Argentina there 
were at one time more than eight hundred publishing 
firms, most of them not very active, to be sure, but some 
of them going full steam. 

The purpose of this article is to show an important 
“cultural trend” in the United States that has been gain- 
ing momentum in the last five years, and that, in recent 
months, appears to have become definitely established, 
that is, the constant increase in private book collections 
—through the increased production, distribution, and 
sale of books to the public—because a few American 


Much of the world’s best literature is now available in paperback editions in the United States. Display at college bookstore 
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publishers, quickly imitated by almost all the rest, made 
a great discovery: how to publish books at reasonable 
prices by substituting paper binding for the traditional 
cloth binding. These are the now famous “paperbacks” 
or “paperbounds.” 

At first, this appears to be a joke. Discovery, indeed! 
Isn’t this just what the Spanish, French, and Italian pub- 
lishers have been doing for decades, if not centuries? 
How can this represent a “cultural trend?’ in the United 
States? Would it not be better to recognize that Amer- 
ican publishers have finally decided to imitate their 
fellow publishers in other countries—and more directly 
their British fellow publishers, whose paperbacks have 
withstood the test of time? Is what the above-mentioned 
publishers are doing not the same as what certain Eng- 
lish-language publishers have already done, with the 
famous Tauchnitz series, for example, with unquestion- 
able success? And if that is not significant, was it not in 
the United States itself that there appeared some years 
ago the much-discussed pocket books, which not a few 
publishers of other countries struggled to imitate, and 
in part to belittle? 

To these questions, I shall give several quick answers. 
First of all, what matters in the American paperbacks 
now being published is not so much the mere fact that 
they are paperbound (or rather that they are not bound 
in cloth), but the type of book, which is indicated by 
their presentation, color, size, and in general, what 
could be called their over-all “air”; in short, the material 
“personality” of the volume. Secondly, the intellectual 
scope, not to mention the variety, is infinitely greater 
than that of the pocket books. Thirdly, the price—more 
than for pocket books, but less than for clothbound books 
—is an interesting compromise between the decidedly 
popular and the excessively exclusive. Fourthly and 
finally, the means of distribution differ from those 
adopted in other countries, although increasingly copied 
by some of them. 

On this last point, I'd like to give some examples. 
Approximately ten years ago, I passed through a large 
railroad station (since this is an example, it can easily 
be generalized to include airport waiting rooms, news- 
stands at subway entrances, and so on). On some of 
the revolving bookracks there were dozens of pocket 
books of the type described above. Some were in the 
persistent “How to do” this or that series (Eat and Re- 
duce; Earn Money While Doing Nothing; Learn While 
Asleep); others bore sensational titles on their covers, 
such as Suburban Wife, with just as sensational subtitles 
(“Many free hours and many men available”), and 
rather provocative pictures; others were miraculously 
abridged dictionaries or mercilessly mutilated classics. 
A few months ago, I went to the same corner. The 
bookracks had increased; their wares had been ex- 
panded. The books like Suburban Wife were still there, 
although they looked a little tired. But surrounding 
them everywhere was a multitude of authors and titles: 
Buddenbrooks, by Thomas Mann; Shakespeare’s Son- 
nets; Burmese Days, by George Orwell; Wild Ass’s 
Skin, by Balzac: The Possessed, by Dostoevski; Portrait 
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of a Lady, by Henry James; Gargantua and Pantagruel, 
by Rabelais; Painting and Reality, by Etienne Gilson; 
Decipherment of Linear B, by John Chadwick; Chroni- 
cles, by Bernal Diaz del Castillo; Aquinas, by F. C. 
Copleston; and even—believe it or not—History and 
Root of the Principle of the Conservation of Energy, 
by Ernst Mach. Naturally, I have given only a sample. 
Another example: in a drug store in a small town near 
Philadelphia, I saw on display recently, among other 
works, the following: Don Juan, by Lord Byron; The 
Red and the Black, by Stendhal; Basic Writings on 
Politics and Philosophy, by Marx and Engels; Virgil's 
Aeneid; The Life of Jesus, by E. Renan; Three Exem- 
plary Novels and Tragic Sense of Life, by Miguel de 
Unamuno; Spartacus, by Howard Fast; The Modern 
Theme, by José Ortega y Gasset; Paradise Lost, by Mil- 
ton; The Imitation of Christ, by Thomas a Kempis; 
Existentialism and Human Emotions, by Jean-Paul Sar- 
tre—all these, of course, oddly intermingled with the 
memoirs of Jack Paar and Marilyn Monroe, with books 
on how to care for babies during the first sixteen days, 
on the development of sex, 645 ways of checkmating in 


_ three moves, and on advice to girls when they reach 


puberty. 

There are three things, in this connection, that I con- 
sider worth mentioning. First, the introduction of a 
kind of book format that can revolutionize not only 
the publishing business, but also the reading habits of 
the public. I have already said that the important thing 
about the paperbacks is not the material fact that the 
cover is paper, but a certain “personality” the book has. 
These paperbacks are not the kind of book one buys 
hastily while waiting for a train, with the firm inten- 
tion of throwing it away as soon as possible. They are 
the kind of book that one wants to read and keep. The 
format varies greatly, but it is not at all undefined. It 
has, furthermore, a stamp of its own; a characteristic 
size, with variations for works that, because of their 
length, require more pages; covers that are at the same 
time serious and attractive; relatively durable paper. 
The paperbacks differ in this respect from the pocket 
books, which are cheaper and less durable; however, it 
is curious to note that in many cases the style of the 
latter is tending to imitate that of the former. The 
undignified appearance of the pocket book of the early 
days of publishing this type of book is giving way to 
a certain dignity of form. The paperbacks have, there- 
fore, a “face,” and, as I said before, an “air.” Also, a 
certain price, although this varies, from the cheapest, 
which sell for fifty, seventy-five and ninety-five cents, 
to the most expensive, selling for $2.50 and even $3.75 
(dangerously high). With the most common prices be- 
ing $1.25 and $1.75, they are within the purchasing 
power of the vast majority of the public. In this respect, 
they cannot be compared with many other paperbound 
books that have been produced in other countries, the 
relative price of which (considering the corresponding 
standard of living), is, or has been, in many cases, simi- 
lar to that of clothbound books in this country. They 
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produced in other countries, whose presentation, func- 
tion, and effectiveness are similar to those of the paper- 
backs. 

Secondly, these books are distributed by various means. 
The relative paucity of bookshops in the cities and towns 
of the United States, to which I referred at the begin- 
ning, may have more complex roots than it appears ‘to 
have. The way, or ways, of life must bear some rela- 
tionship to this fact. As long as such a way of life con- 
tinues, it is not likely that this situation will change 
fundamentally. It is almost certain that there will never 
be so many bookshops in New York, Chicago, or Los 
Angeles, as in Paris, Freiburg, or Buenos Aires. How- 
ever, books are beginning to be distributed in places that 
Europeans and Latin Americans may consider a bit 
strange, but that are more or less usual here: in drug 
stores, stations, and supermarkets. You may, if you like, 
consider this unfortunate. But what matters, in the end, 
is not so much the specific manner in which the books 
are made available to the public, but the fact that they 
are made available. 

Finally, the variety of titles published. In an article 
such as this one, it would be folly to try to give even 
an approximate idea of that variety. Suffice it to say 
that the paperback catalogue, which was laughable no 
more than four years ago, is impressive today. Prac- 
tically all American publishers, including both com- 
mercial and university publishers, have their rapidly 
growing collections of paperbacks. They are available 


Paperbacks are sold ali over the United: States in many places other than bookstores. Here browser selects a volume in a drugstore 


in every field: literature, philosophy, religion, natural 
sciences, the humanities, art, and technology. Many are 
reprints of works that have proved their worth in previ- 
ous editions at a higher price. But the tendency to 
publish works first as paperbacks is increasing. In any 
case, the general public can easily build up a respectable 
library with these books. Greek historians, medieval 
theologians, Elizabethan writers, idealist philosophers, 
contemporary scientists, can all be represented in such 
libraries. Opening a catalogue at random, one finds in 
the section on philosophy alone the names Aristotle, 
Berkeley, Descartes, Russell, Windelband, Hegel, Gabriel 
Marcel, and many others. For the specialist, it is un- 
satisfactory. But for the specialist, everything is unsatis- 
factory, because he must have some reason for being a 
specialist. For the public in general, however, it is a 
challenge. And in this country, at least, it is a very inter- 
esting innovation. 

That the gradual, even accelerated, publication and 
dissemination of books is not sufficient basis for main- 
taining, and none at all for shaping, a culture, I believe 
no one would dispute. The mere existence of books, no 
matter the quantity or even the quality, is not a panacea 
even for the problems of a culture. But that such publi- 
cation and dissemination constitutes a favorable “cul- 
tural trend” pregnant with possibilities appears to me 
to be beyond question. And that is all I wanted, this 
time, to show the readers, if there should be any, of 
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THe StruccLE For Democracy IN LATIN AMERICA, by 
Charles O. Porter and Robert J. Alexander. New York, 
Macmillan, 1961. 215 p. $4.50. 

IN WRITING THIS BOOK, Congressman Porter and I have 

wanted to present to the U.S. reading public what we 

consider to be one of the great problems of the Hemi- 
sphere. We have been deeply convinced of the impor- 
tance of the struggle for democratic life and govern- 
ment in Latin America and have been disturbed by the 
lack of information, as well as the great amount of 
misinformation on the subject, that is prevalent in the 

United States. 

Of course, we have started with certain preconcep- 
tions concerning the subject that we are discussing. We 
both passionately believe in democracy. We feel that 
the kind of society worth fighting for is one in which 
government is conducted with the positive consent of 
the governed, that is, by people freely elected for that 
purpose; and one in which the rights of the individual 
to speak, assemble, organize, petition, and believe what 
he wishes are protected. 

Furthermore, we are convinced that this kind of a 
political system and society is not something that is 
adapted only to peoples of an Anglo-Saxon tradition, but 
rather is a goal to be achieved sooner or later by all 
nations. Most particularly, we are convinced that the 
people of Latin America are “ready” for democracy. 
Thus, we differ fundamentally in our approach from 
many U.S. observers of the Latin American scene, who 
are either cynical or deprecatory about the struggle for 
democracy in these countries. We also are in basic 
disconformity with those Latin American writers who 
have attempted from time to time to develop a philo- 
sophical apologia for one or another of the dictators of 
the region. 

Finally, we both feel that the problem of political 
democracy is closely associated with social and eco- 
nomic issues. In the specific case of Latin America, we 
feel that the future of democracy in the area will not be 
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secure until the long-overdue social changes needed in 
these countries have been achieved. 


Our Interest in the Problem 


Both of the authors have been personally concerned 
for a number of years with the problems that we are 
discussing. Congressman Porter first became interested 
in the question of the disappearance in the Dominican 
Republic late in 1956 of one of his constituents, Gerald 
Murphy. This young man was the aviator who flew 
Dr. Jestis de Galindez to his death in the Dominican 
Republic a few months earlier. As a result of his investi- 
gations of this problem, Mr. Porter became deeply con- 
cerned with the whole question of the struggle for de- 
mocracy in the Hemisphere. In Congress, he became one 
of the strongest supporters of the Latin American demo- 
cratic cause, and one of the most urgent voices calling 
for a change in the United States attitude toward the 
rest of the Hemisphere. 

I have also been interested in this problem for many 
years. I was a founder of the Inter-American Associa- 
tion for Democracy and Freedom, in Havana in 1950, 
and have been a member of its U.S. Committee ever 
since. We have dedicated this volume to Miss Frances 
Grant, General Secretary of the Inter-American Associ- 
ation, and a veteran of the Latin American democratic 
struggle of some thirty years’ standing. 

We believe that the problem of political democracy 
is a complex one. It has broad economic and social 
implications. For this reason, we have devoted consider- 
able attention at the beginning of our volume to the 
analysis of social and economic conditions that have 
influenced the struggle. We have noted the vast differ- 
ences separating social classes in the area, and the vast 
discrepancies in wealth and income that have gone along 
with these class distinctions. We have traced the im- 
pact of the Industrial Revolution on the area, first in 
developing modern mining and agricultural enterprises 
for the production of goods for export to the earlier 
industrial nations; then in terms of the growth of modern 
manufacturing in the Latin American countries them- 
selves 

For the benefit of the U.S. reader we have also sought 
to point out certain differences in the political history 
of Latin America and the United States that provide 
some of the background for the more recent phases of 
the democratic struggle in Latin America. We have noted 
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that in the colonial period the Spanish and Portuguese 
parts of America had little experience with self-govern- 
ment of the kind that the English colonies were for- 
tunate enough to enjoy. We also note that the achieve- 
ment of political independence had little effect in chang- 
ing the underlying economic and social structure of the 
area, being reduced in most countries largely to a shift 
in political power from the Spaniards and Portuguese 
born in Europe to the Spaniards and Portuguese born in 
America. 

On the other hand, we have pointed out that demo- 
cratic aspirations have constituted a part of the political 
life from the very beginning of the independent exist- 
ence of the Latin American nations. We have pointed 
out the fact that, with only a few notable exceptions, 
virtually all of the constitutions written in the last cen- 
tury and a half in this part of the world have been 
democratic in form. However prevalent dictatorship may 
have been in fact, these documents have demonstrated 
that democratic ideals persisted, and that even the worst 
of the dictators had to pay at least lip service to these 
ideals. 

Finally, in sketching in the background of the struggle 
for democracy we have argued that the economic and 
social changes of the last two or three generations have 
made these traditional aspirations for democracy more 
possible of achievement. These changes have brought 
into existence middle classes and groups that have fought 
for a diffusion of political power and for more political 
freedom. Thus in recent decades the democratic struggle 


has become more acute. 7 


In the next section of our book, Congressman Porter 
and I survey some of the factors in present-day Latin 
America that are working for a more effective democ- 
racy, and some of those that are acting as blocks to this 
development. In the first category, we discuss various 
class and social groups that generally seek a more 
democratic form of government. These include the mid- 
dle-class elements associated with the rise of industry, 
whose interests are diametrically opposed to those of 


Factors Working for Democracy 


Elected 
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the old landholding oligarchy that has traditionally 
had a monopoly not only of wealth and social prestige 
but of political power as well. 

We have pointed to the trade union movement as one 
of the most important of these new social groups. Rep- 
resenting a new class, the urban wage and salary earner, 
the trade unions generally have found that they need a 
democratic atmosphere in which to operate effectively. 
Furthermore, they have been of key importance because 
they represent a force that can challenge the traditional 
role of the military as ultimate arbiters of politics in 
the area. Through the general strike, they have the power 
of bringing economic activities to a halt, thus blocking 
the efforts of the military to impose a dictatorship or to 
overthrow a popularly elected regime. Though the trade 
unions have occasionally come under totalitarian influ- 
ence, they have generally been a powerful force for 
democracy. 

We have also discussed the role of the intellectuals 
in the democratic struggle. We note that they have given 
leadership to most modern political parties in the area 
and in general have been an important element in the 
fight for democracy, in spite of the fact that some have 
been attracted by one or another brand of totalitarian- 
ism. 

We have also discussed at considerable length the 
significance of well-organized political parties as a factor 
favoring political democracy. We have noted that these 
parties are different from those of the past in Latin 
America, in that they are organizations with programs 
and ideologies and with an active daily life, in contrast 
to older organizations, which were merely designed to 
bring to power one or another caudillo and tended to 
disappear after this had been achieved. 

There is, as we note, a wide spectrum of parties in 
Latin America today. Some of these are conservative, 
defending the status quo, but most of them advocate one 
or another kind of extensive change in their countries’ 
economic, social, and political life. We discuss briefly 
several kinds of democratic parties, including the Con- 
servatives, Liberals, Radicals, Socialists, national revolu- 
tionary parties (such as the Apristas of Peru, Accién 
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Democriatica of Venezuela, and Liberacién Nacional of 


~ Costa Rica), and the Christian Democrats. 


Finally, we discuss the importance, to the struggle 


_. for democracy in Latin America, of the shift in the posi- 


tion of the Catholic Church in recent years. We note 
that important segments of the Church have moved from 
the traditional position of conservatism, to a more liberal 
and democratic posture. This change is observable on a 
number of levels. On the one hand, it has found expres- 
sion in the development since World War II of Christian 
Democratic parties in a dozen different countries. It 
has been noticeable also in the growth of Church-oriented 
labor and peasant movements in a number of countries. 
Finally, it has been discernible in the attitude that the 
national Church hierarchies have adopted in supporting 
the fight against the dictatorships of a number of coun- 
tries, notably Argentina, Peru, Colombia, Venezuela, 
and Cuba. 


Factors Working Against Democracy 


Both some kinds of social and political conditions 
and certain specific groups are working against democ- 
racy in Latin America. In the former category, we note 
the still-widespread illiteracy of the region, though we 
argue that illiteracy is probably not the great handicap 
to political democracy that it was once regarded as by 
many observers, in view of the successful experiments 
with voting systems for illiterates that have been tried in 
Latin America and elsewhere. 

We also feel that an important drawback to democracy 
in the area is the fact that in some cases even those who 
profess belief in democracy have not as yet been con- 
vinced that it is possible to lose an election honestly. 
The ability to lose loyally is certainly a fundamental 
of democratic government. We feel that much progress 
has been made in that direction in recent years. It is no 
longer a novelty to see & defeated party peacefully turn 
over the government to its victorious rivals. 

We likewise note the importance of anti-democratic 
tradition as a force for perpetuating dictatorial govern- 
ment in the area. We underscore the importance of 
strengthening democratic elements in Latin American 
political traditions. 

There are various important groups in Latin America 
that are a hindrance to the triumph of democracy. One 
of the most important of these is the military. In many 
of the countries, the armed forces have constituted a kind 


of Praetorian Guard since the early days of independ- 


ence, assuming the right to make and unmake govern- 
ments whenever they felt like doing so. We trace the 
various reasons that have brought about this situation, 
and try to assess the present situation of the military 
in contemporary Latin American politics. We note the 
tendencies that are working toward the professionaliza- 
tion of the armed forces and toward the reduction of 
their political influence. However, we conclude that the 
military remains one of the principal drawbacks to the 
development of democracy in the area. 

The still-powerful remnants of the traditional ruling 
classes constitute another hindrance to democracy. They 
look upon dictatorship as an essential means to preserve 
intact their age-old privileges, and fear the growing in- 
fluence in political life of the middle and lower groups 
in Latin American society. 

Finally, the totalitarian political parties are a power- 
ful influence working against political democracy. Latin 
America has known several types of such parties, There 
have been fascist parties in Brazil, Chile, Bolivia, and 
several other nations of the area. There are Communist 
parties in all of the Latin American countries. In addi- 
tion, there have been several indigenous totalitarian 
parties. We have noted that these totalitarian parties, 
and especially the indigenous ones, are of particular 
importance. They are popular groups that advocate 
changes in the economic and social structure of the Latin 
American countries, which are long overdue, but at the 
same time reject the postulates of democracy, holding 
that the needed social and economic changes cannot be 
obtained through democratic means. 


The Struggle in Recent Decades 


The middle portion of our book consists of a discus- 
sion of the struggle for democracy in a number of spe- 
cific Latin American countries during recent decades. 
We begin with a chapter on the ebbs and flows of the tide 
of democracy between the two World Wars. We devote 
four chapters to tracing the story of recent triumphs of 
the fight against dictatorship in these nations. 

In each case, we trace the evolution of the dictatorship 
in question and of the movement to overthrow it. We 
note that the actual ousting of the tyrant was only the 
first step in the evolution of a strong democratic sys- 
tem, and point out that the future of democracy in all 
of these countries is still in the balance, and depends 
largely on the achievement of social and economic 
changes that will bring about a firm foundation for de- 
mocracy. Especially in the case of Cuba we raise serious 
questions concerning the trend that events have taken 
since the overthrow of the Batista regime on the first 
day of 1959. 

We devote two further chapters to a discussion of the 
four remaining traditional-type dictatorships in the New 
World. As in the previous chapters, we sketch the long- 
continuing struggle against the dictatorships in question. 

Our final chapter consists of a discussion of the role 
of the United States in the struggle for democracy in 
Latin America. We are strongly critical of what we 
interpret to be the lack of policy on this question by the 
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United States in the decade and a half following World 
War II. We argue that as a result of this lack of policy, 
powerful United States pressure groups with an interest 
in the situation in a particular Latin American country 
have been able to get their way in determining the 
United States’ actions. In most cases, we argue, this situa- 
tion has resulted in the United States giving its support 
to dictatorial regimes. 

We also argue that the United States has had an in- 
adequate program of aid to the economic development 
of the Latin American countries. This fact, together with 
widespread U.S. backing of dictatorships, has led to a 
disastrous deterioration in relations between the United 
States and the other nations of the Hemisphere. 

We advocate a program for inter-American relations 
that we hope will improve the troubled state of affairs 
between the two parts of the Hemisphere. We first rec- 
ommend the prime necessity for the top policy makers 
of the United States to take most seriously the situation 
in Latin America, and to devote more attention to this 
problem than has been the case in recent years. Second, 
we urge the need for the United States to make unequiv- 
ocally clear its support of democracy against dictator- 
ship in the Latin American region, and to throw its 
support behind democratic social change in the area. 


MANUEL ROJAS 


Best Gana, Sus MEJores PActnas. Prologue and selec- 
tion by Manuel Rojas. Santiago, Empresa Editora Ercilla, 
S.A., 1960. 347 p. 

THIS BOOK was written at the request of the Empresa 
Editora Ercilla and is addressed to students of secondary 
education and to all those who have a general interest in 
the “Father of the Chilean novel,” perhaps the best of the 
Hispano-American novelists who have written historical 
novels. 

There are various books about Alberto Blest Gana, and 
numerous studies have been made of his works, but there 
wasn't any one book that could, or tried to, sum them 
all up. In Chile he is more widely studied every day, 
even though there is almost no biographical material on 
him—his biographers have respected his private life or 
have not ventured into it—which is undoubtedly an ad- 
vantage. On the other hand, the sheer volume of his works 
annuls this and any other advantage there might be. 

Speaking of advantage or disadvantage, it would be 
worthwhile to point out that, just as the biographers have 
not intruded into his private and intimate life, so also 
none of those who have studied his works and written 
about him has paused to examine the private and intimate 
life of his prose. Alberto Blest Gana is spoken of as a 
discreet son might speak of his father, magnifying and 
praising his virtues, and minimizing or hiding his defects. 
Why mention his lack of interest in what is called good 


Finally, we suggest the need for a very much expanded 4 


program of aid to the economic development of the area. 

In words obviously written before the beginning of the 
Kennedy Administration, we sum up our conclusions in 
the following terms: 


It is clear that the relations of the United States with Latin 
America had reached a state of crisis by 1959, because of an 
over-all lack of United States policy in the Hemisphere. For the 
first time, there was a real danger of an important neutralist 
bloc developing among the Latin American countries and Cuba 
was already lined up with the Soviet Union in the United Na- 
tions and elsewhere. The resentment against United States 
friendship for dictators and the frustrations arising from in- 
adequate help to the Latin American development effort had 
generated a degree of hostility toward the United States which 
had not been equaled since the worst days of Big Stick diplomacy. 

Therefore, the need for recasting the whole policy of the 
United States toward the Latin American countries is urgent. 
This revision of policy should be in terms such as will inspire 
confidence and enthusiasm, and will assure the Latin Ameri- 
cans that this country realizes that it has made some serious 
mistakes and is going to try to provide the kind of democratic 
leadership which the rest of the Hemisphere expects of us. 
If there is not such an alteration in the Latin American policy 
of the United States, we can expect to see the deterioration of 
this country’s relations with the rest of the Hemisphere con- 
tinue until Latin America becomes. a first-class trouble area for 
the United States. This is the eleventh hour. We have some 
time left, and it behooves this country not to waste it. bend 


Chilean Novel 


writing ? Why a or bring to light his eiliasilies 
cies, his commonplace topics, or his occasional poverty of 
expression ? 

Some persons say, “That was how they wrote then.” 
But, if we remember that when this novelist wrote his first 
work of real merit, La Aritmética en el Amor (Arithme- 
tic in Love), in 1860, only three years had elapsed since 
the appearance of Madame Bovary in France, we have to 
ask: “Where did they write this way?” The answer is 
that it was in Chile. Which brings us to the conclusion 
that in certain human endeavors, material as well as in- 
tellectual, each country must go through its own long and 
sometimes painful evolution. The jury that awarded the 
prize to La Aritmética en el Amory said, however, “We 
would have wished to find in the language of this book 
that elegant correctness, that peculiar grace of good 
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_ scholars of Spanish.” But Blest Gana was Chilean. ns 

“The statement that he is the founder and father of 
the Chilean novel is not open to debate; it is a historical 
fact. Considering him as such, it is necessary to judge 
him as such. No founder establishes something perfect 
that is not subject to being improved. Should we condemn 
Pedro de Valdiva because he did not hand over to us a 
fully built Santiago? It would be ridiculous. The founder 
who establishes something does it with what he has and 
as best he may. Others will follow, and it will be im- 
proved if it is worth it. The case of Blest Gana is not 
unique in Hispanic America. Those who wrote novels in 
his time wrote exactly as he did; all were under the same 
influences and all suffered from the same lack of prepara- 
tion and background. Romanticism, realism, and genre 
writing were the three roads to follow, from the Rio 
Grande to the very small Mapocho River. They saw no 
others, and not all were capable of discovering their 
own.” These are the words with which I close the first 
part of the book, “Biography and Analysis.” 


Defects Are Outweighed 


So it was necessary to preserve that tradition of re- 
spect, and it was preserved. We would have gained 
nothing by bringing out Blest Gana’s faults anyway. They 
are sufficiently known and, in any case, it is the profes- 
sors, not the critics, who should study him and examine 
him more rigorously. If they have not done so it is be- 
cause now, at this distance, it is not necessary; to do so 
is almost absurd. And it is almost absurd because we 
Chilean writers, as well as the professors and the stu- 
dents of the literature of our country, understand that in 
this man, our father, there are values that outweigh all 
his defects. Those who read and study Durante la Recon- 
quista (During the Reconquest), and understand the world 
that seethes there, realize what it meant to put together 
and write this two-volume work, with 1,115 pages, that 
was begun thirty years before its completion. For when 
Alberto Blest Gana was named chargé d'affaires in Wash- 
ington in 1866, he had already begun writing this book 
that was not finished until 1896. He suspected that his 
life, from that day in 1866, would no longer belong to 
him as fully as it had before, and that he would have to 
sacrifice his literary ambitions in favor of an administra- 
tive career that might be long or short, uncertain or se- 
cure, but in which he, having accepted it, would have to 
serve with great dedication. These were other times, and 
perhaps Alberto Blest Gana was not one of those indi- 
viduals who are impelled to do that for which they are 
talented and reject any other activity, however promising 
or advantageous it may seem. ‘So he kept the pages that 
he had written in a package sealed with wax in order to 
avoid temptations . . . His purpose in keeping those 
manuscripts thus was to abstain from all literary work 
so he could dedicate all his efforts to administrative 
tasks. . . . Only in 1888, upon retiring, did he renew his 
literary work, beginning by destroying what had been 
_ written of Durante la Reconquista, which he found to be 
very inferior to what, in his judgment, this work should 
be, and turned back to begin with the first page.” (From 


an autobiography by Alberto Blest Gana, written in the 
third person.) 

For those of us who are acquainted with Chile, who 
know that the writer there has not had even a minimum 
of social and economic backing, either in the past century 
or in this one, and who know the names of writers dead 
in the hospitals and those who, without dying abandoned, 
died of tuberculosis—the sickness of those who eat little 
and live without medical or family care—the example of a 
man who maintained his passion for literature throughout 
a lifetime of ninety years—a man who wrote, in his first 
epoch, with no wish or hope for anything other than self- 
fulfillment and, in his second epoch, with the desire and 
hope of finishing what he had begun almost half a cen- 
tury before—cannot but be dazzlingly attractive. For us 
Alberto Blest Gana is an admirable example of tenacity 
and disinterestedness. If this is true, why reproach him 
excessively for what he could not do in any other manner, 
since it did not depend solely on him? There is nobody 
in the field of Chilean prose during almost all of the last 
century who wrote better than he, much less anyone who 
could show such a prolific output as his. 

In other words, I had to write an informative book, 
one not too critcial, although I could add a selection of 
the favorable and unfavorable criticism of his work. It is 
true that I did not refrain from making observations 
about the themes of his novels and their construction, but 
neither did I try to find him perfect and thus mislead the 
student. What I avoided was not exactly criticism, but 
dissection, and cruelty. 

The reader who is not a student will find most worth- 
while the first thirty-three pages of the book. There brief 
biographies of Guillermo Cunningham Blest, father of the 
writer, and of the son Alberto, are sketched; Blest Gana’s 
beginnings are discussed (when, how, and why he began 
to write), possible or definite influences on his work, his 
preparation, his confusion, his lack of experience and of 
knowledge of life at the beginning of his writing, the 
atmosphere of his home and of the country, the first criti- 
cisms, the friendships, the speculations that have been 
offered, inasmuch as no documentation exists on some of 
these aspects. His works are examined book by book, but 
not exhaustively, as that is not necessary except for a 
very few of them. What elements he employed, what 
characters, what influences he shows, what deficiencies 
and lapses; some of his faults of expression are pointed 
out, some background of the novels is given, and opinions 
of historians, critics, and others are cited. An evaluation 
of his genre writing is given and, finally, extracts are 
quoted from opinions expressed about this author by 
Domingo Amunategui Solar, in his book Las Letras 
Chilenas (Chilean Literature); by Pedro N. Cruz, in 
Estudios Sobre la Literatura Chilena (Studies of Chilean 
Literature); by Eliodoro Astorquiza, in “Don Alberto 
Blest Gana,” an article published in the Revista Chilena; 
by Rail Silva Castro in his book Alberto Blest Gana; and 
by Alone (Hernan Diaz Arrieta), in his book of the same 
title. The last two books won prizes in the same contest.. 
This part ends with my own conclusion, from which I 


have already quoted some lines. 
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Plots and Characters 


If the reader desires to learn about the subject matter 
and construction of Blest Gana’s novels, he will have to 
read the second part (“Description of Plots and Selected 
Excerpts”), where the plots and characters are discussed 
and one or more passages of the work are added when it 
seems appropriate. This work was a real pleasure for me. 
It is true that I had to read all Blest Gana’s works, from 
their first to last page, and that the reading of some of 
the first ones was exasperating, but I had to do it if I 
wished to be fair. Morever, by doing this I saw the 
writer’s mental evolution unfold clearly before my eyes; 
how he passed from superficial or false themes and plots, 
with characters who could not stand up under the slightest 
examination—all characteristic of youth and inexperience 
in life and literature—to others more solid, more real. 
I saw the characters gain size, have a past, live in some 
part of the inhabited world, cease to be a reflection or 
a weak reproduction of another one or of some other 
author’s character, and the plot gain similar virtues. The 
resolutions of the plots become no longer capricious or 
crudely done; the characters who commit suicide by 
jumping into a river or die an inexplicable violent death 
begin to disappear; and the subject matter is presented 
from a sound social and intellectual basis that was lack- 
ing at first, although at times this is done in an overly 
complicated manner, as in Durante la Reconquista. 

This observing and feeling how the development of a 
writer was accomplished—his whole development—is per- 
haps the best part of the work involved in a book like- 
this. The true writer has an evolution; the false writer 
has nothing. The evolution of the true writer begins 
when he starts to write and ends when he stops. Those 
who stop their evolution in mid-course and continue to 
write, repeat themselves. It has been said that genius is 
the product of great patiénce; this patience is develop- 
ment—evolution. If we examine the first and last works 
produced by any writer, we see the why and how of his 
development, his evolution, and we can see that the longer 
or more complete a writer's evolution, the better he is. 
There are some who are otherwise: they begin with a 


fault or deficiency and never succeed in overcoming it 
in such a way that it is forgotten; others start with vari- 
ous faults in expression, in construction, and in taste, and 
develop smoothly, overcoming them all. 

A regular development is observed in Blest Gana’s 
work in almost all dimensions. We say, almost, because 
there was one in which he did not excel: his mode of 
expression, his style. We don’t know why it happened or 
why it happens, whether it was an inherent deficiency or 
a misguided contempt for good writing. When our great 
historian Diego Barros Arana wrote about Martin Rivas, 
one of the best novels of Blest Gana’s first period, he 
said in referring to its literary merits: “The distinctive 
characteristic of the style in this and Senor Blest Gana’s 
other novels is sobriety. He does not seek to surprise or 
capture the reader with imagery, or the brilliance of 
literary forms.” Barros Arana may have been then, and 
surely is considered today, a good historian, at least a 
reliable one, but the paragraph quoted makes it clear 
that he understood nothing of literary forms, even though 
he wrote a short treatise on Spanish poetical forms; he 
was a professor. Perhaps in making this assertion he was 
also attempting to justify his own style, a very poor one. 
But there may be other reasons and perhaps it would be 
worthwhile to inquire whether to write “soberly”—in 
other words, poorly—was a virtue to many Chileans in 
the past century. It is very possible. When we study the 
works of the Chilean writers of the past century, up to 
the 1880's, we see that their principal characteristic is 
their poverty of expression. Landscapes are not seen or 
are seen with myopic or farsighted eyes. Only with the 
advent of Rubén Dario, and perhaps under other influ- 
ences that it would take too long to explore here, did 
Chilean literature abandon its provincial awkwardness 
and its stiff and dull style to embark on a search for more 
succulent means of expression and a more graceful 
plasticity. 

Finally, did Blest Gana think of himself more as an 
observer of daily life and a historian, than as a writer, 
that is to say, than as an artist? Did he give more im- 
portance to events that did happen than to events that 
could have happened? Let us not exaggerate. “I swore to 
be a novelist. . . . Ever since then, I have pursued my 
objective, tirelessly, without being dismayed by indiffer- 
ence, without being irritated by criticism, and without 
priding myself on the applause with which the public 
has acclaimed my novels.” (From a letter written to Ben- 
jamin Vicufia Mackenna.) The man who wrote those 
words had to be a writer. 

We might add that Blest Gana’s evolution ended with 
the writing of El Loco Estero (The Crazy Estuary), 
which some people regard as his best work. He should 
not have written anything more. He was already eighty, 
more than old enough to stop writing. But he persisted, 
publishing the novel Gladys Fairfield, in which he re- 
turned to the type of the first works that flowed from his 
pen; he went back to the unreal, fictitious world, in which 
the characters live and work with no reason, for no physi- 
cal or environmental reasons of any kind. One of the 
characters in this novel was based on a real person, but 
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the novelist distorted him so much that he seemed like 
a ghost from his first romantic works. 


The Task of Selection 


The most difficult job seemed to be selection. Can an- 
thologies be made of novelists’ work? At first glance, 
it seems impossible. A novel is an organism, and what 
is more, a complex organism that has not only a style, 
but also a plot or a subject and various characters. At 
times it carries a message. There are descriptions, reflec- 
tions, dialogue, and a problem is studied or a state of 
affairs presented. Each of these factors is important in 
its own right and all together they make up a novel. 
How to separate them, what is the most important, what 
is most interesting? There are novelists in whose work 
form is the best developed aspect, in others it is the 
substance, or the technique of construction, the tone, the 
feeling for the quality of life—skeptical, pessimistic, 
dramatic, tragic, humorous. In other novelists everything 


_ is inseparably interwoven and this makes for difficulty in 


selecting. 

If one wants to compile an anthology of Chilean prose, 
to present a picture of its evolution, there are no prob- 
lems—it is the prose of the whole country; but to compile 
an anthology of a single novelist is much more difficult. 
I thought it over, and the first question was: What kind 
of a novelist is Blest Gana? According to the majority 
of his critics, he was principally a genre or historical 
writer, that is to say, he worked on given specific events, 
not the whole picture. Durante la Reconquista, for exam- 
ple, is not properly a novel of the Reconquest; it served 
him only as a canvas on which to paint or embroider a 
theme; but several of his characters are historical figures 
and, although neither El Loco Estero nor La Aritmética 
en el Amor is a collection of articles or descriptions of 
everyday life, the local color is there and gives the novels, 
especially the former one, a great deal of their flavor and 
consistency. Second question: In what does Blest Gana 


excel? In description, reflections, dialogue, in the grace — 


or beauty of his prose, the psychological observations, or 
the portrayal of characters and settings? I examined 
them all and reviewed many of his pages and decided 
how to proceed. Moreover, it was not only a question of 
making a selection or compiling an anthology, which 
would have been rather absurd, but of seeing Blest Gana’s 
work as a whole: what there is in his novels, what they 


are about, how he writes, how he develops, and so on. 


If I selected in accordance with all these considerations 
and gave a résumé and, at times, a discussion of the 
plots. all would come out more or less well. 

I nearly omitted his first three novels, Una Escena 
Social (A Social Scene), Engafios y Desengafos (Illusion 
and Disillusion), and Los Desposados (The Married 
Ones); there was no material to use. From the fourth, 
El Primer Amor (First Love), I selected a picture of 
local customs—a description of Christmas Eve in San- 
tiago. | passed over another three, La Fascinacién, Juan 
de Aria, and Un Drama en el Campo (A Drama in the 
Country), and then I came to La Aritmética en el Amor, 


from which I selected passages describing two local cus- 


toms—how Good Friday is observed, and a walk in the 
country—in addition to some dialogue, character sketches, 
and bits of the plot. I ignored El Pago de las Deudas 
(The Payment of Debts), at whose end the hero commits 
suicide by drowning in the sea, but not without first 
writing a letter in which he says: “Tomorrow I will go 
swimming in the sea and drown.” I paused, hat in hand, 
before Martin Rivas, from which I selected passages in 
which there are also scenes of daily life—selling shoes in 
the streets, a theme that also attracted Sarmiento, and a 
dance at which elegant quadrilles and popular cuecas 
are done; an example of the vernacular of the people; a 
little of the country’s history: the unsuccessful revolt 
of the Sociedad de la Igualdad (Equality Society) in 
1850; besides dialogue, descriptions, and reflections of 
all kinds—poetic and philosophic (Blest Gana was much 
given to digressions). I made myself ignore La Venganza 
(Vengeance) and Mariludn, the sooner to enjoy selecting 
more than seventy pages from one of his best youthful 
novels, El Ideal de un Calavera (The Ideal of a Good- 
time Charley), with descriptions of local scenes, rodeos, 
women healers and curanderos, country picnics with fire- 
works, songs, parlor games, and the inevitable dances. 

And I continued in this manner with Durante la Recon- 
quista and El Loco Estero, omitting Gladys Fairfield and 
Los Trasplantados. Here the work ended. I enjoyed doing 
it and I also suffered. The good points and bad points, 
the virtues and defects of one Chilean writer are the good 
points and bad points, the virtues and defects of all 
Chilean writers. All of us, no matter how much some may 
dislike it, are in the same boat and will be measured by 
the same rule. Ge 
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